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he Shape of Things 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION ENDING 
hostilities has adroitly pulled one of the G. O. P.’s favor- 
ite planks from under it. During the campaign, Republi- 
cans pictured the Administration as clinging desperately 
to its war-time powers and boasted of their plans for end- 
ing this usurpation. So when Mr. Truman voluntarily sur- 
rendered such of those powers as were terminable at the 
official end of hostilities, Republicans were forced to 
applaud publicly, even though they could barely keep 
their smiles from becoming grimaces. One consequence 
of the President's action is that it brings Congress squarely 
up against certain problems which the majority might 


well have wished to ignore until a more strategically 
mconvenient hour. For instance, during the war, farmers 
® were guaranteed price maintenance of their most impor- 


tant products at 90 per cent of parity for two full years 
after the end of hostilities. By making this date Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, Mr. Truman insured the termination of 
that guaranty on December 31, 1948. The Republican 
@ majority in Congress will now be under pressure to 
legislate a new farm program before the next Presiden- 
tial campaign, for if agricultural prices begin to slide as 
expected in the next twelve months, farmers will be in- 
creasingly intent on securing some alternative measure of 
price support. On the other hand, such support is likely 
F to prove extremely costly unless accompanied by a system 
a of stringent crop restriction. Consequently, the Republi- 
m cans may find that they must either impose new controls 
i on farming or jeopardize their fiscal program of budget 
@ balancing, debt reduction, and tax cuts. 
a 


| ANOTHER EMBARRASSING PROBLEM FOR THE 
AG. O. P. is created by the automatic termination on 
a July 1 of the special war-time excises imposed under 
@ the Revenue Act of 1943. Among the items affected will 
be the tax on admissions, reduced from 20 to 10 per 
scent; the cabaret tax, reduced from 20 to 5 per cent; 
i taxes on jewelry, furs, cosmetics, and luggage, reduced 
}from 20 to 10 per cent; and the distilled-spirits tax, re- 
duced from $9 a gallon to $6. Other taxes to be dimin- 
\ ished by various amounts include those on telephone and 
|telegraph charges, transportation, and eiectric-light bulbs. 
§ It is estimated that as a result revenue for the next fiscal 


ed by about $114, billion, which means 


year V ill be redu 
that the Republicans have that much less to play with in 


tax-reduction program. This will probably 
Kautson’s 


concocting a 
prove the final blow to Representative 


proposal for a 20 per cent 


+ 


“across the board” cut in 
income tax, the implications of which have already given 
the shivers to some of his more farsighted colleagues. Ot 
course, Congress could pass a bill restoring these excise 
taxes, but that would not be a very popular move. In 
fact, sellers of furs, liquor, cosmetics, and so on are 
already agitating for repeal to be made effective before 
July 1, fearing that otherwise consumers will hold back 
their purchasing. Meanwhile, the question is being asked 
if some taxes, many of them on luxury items, are to be 


slashed, why not those on such articles as business ma- 
chines, electric, gas, and oil appliances, films and pho- 


tographic apparatus, sporting goods, cigarettes, cigars, 
automobiles, tires, radios, and refrigerators, which were 
imposed or increased during the war under other statutes? 
That is a very pertinent question, for such hidden taxes 
are definitely regressive, bearing much harder on low 1: 


. } ¢ can ‘ rtans } » } 
comes than on high. Their reduction should at least be 
§ 


given equal consideration with a reduction in income tax. 


* 


THOSE WHO RELY ON NEWSPAPER HEADLINES 
as guides to political thought may have concluded that 
the primary function of the newly formed Americans for 
Democratic Action will to combat the Communists. 
The truth is the contrary. The founders of the A. D. A. 
believe it mecessary to exclude Communists in order to 
allow the new organization to perform its real function 

the United 


" 


without interference. That function 1s to gi 
what it hac lacked for manv vear road and 
what if nas lacked [or Many years—a Droad anc 


militant progressive movement unattached to any old-line 


party and free of the often constricting embrace of the 
Communists. Still in the throes of organization, the 
A. D. A.. born of the five-year-old Union for Democratic 
Action, includes among its objectives an expansion of 
the New Deal program “to insure decent levels of health, 

ition, shelter, and education”; protection of civil 
liberties from both “concentrated wealth and overcentral- 
ized government”; support of the United Nations and of 


the American pian for international control of atomic 
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energy; and steps ‘to raise standards of living and syp 


port civil and political freedoms everywhere.” A; 
even slightly attuned to political formulations will 

ceive marked divergences here from the aims of the Pro 
gressive Citizens of America, whose formation we n 

in these columns last week. Moreover, while H 

Wallace, addressing the P. C. A., disavowed the use o§ 
Russian standards as a guide for American liberals, that 
organization clearly accepts the tactical principle ot 

Popular Front. Those liberals who believe this principle 
to be a delusion will be immensely heartened by the 
creation of an organization without Communists in which 
are represented both wings of the labor movement and 
such leaders as Chester Bowles, Wilson Wyatt, Leo: 
Henderson, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Reinhold Niebuhr. 
to name only a few of the A. D. A.’s guiding spirits 
The creation of these two major organizations presents 


progressives with a choice that calls for some hard think. 
ing. We propose in the next issue of The Nation to dea 


more fully with the implications of this choice. 
» 
FILMING “THE CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE 


presented one difficulty to Twentieth Century-Fox: the 
villain of the novel is a priest of the Inquisition, and a 
cruel and corrupt one to boot. The Legion of Decen 
in its usual compelling tones, warned the producers t 
the novel was not acceptable to the church because of its 
violation of historical truth: it had not made it clear ¢! 
the Inquisition “was aimed at the crypto-Jews, who b 
came Catholic converts for the purpose of subverting 
Catholic thought.” (In just this way, Eisenstein’s “Iv. 
the Terrible” has been condemned by the Soviet Unio 
for violating historical truth—that is, it did not presen 
Ivan as a ‘progressive statesman.” ) Two scripts had tob 
torn up, but the third was satisfactory: in it, the villain 
ous priest appears briefly, does not accept bribes, and 
not cruel. The Inquisition, too, is “touched on 
briefly and fleetingly."” How odd that the Legion ot 
Decency should feel that it had to hush up something s 
congenial to the temper of our age as an Inquisition! I! 
the Legion had as much imagination as it has power, we 
should before long be admitting Bing Crosby's finest 
impersonation, that of Torquemada in Warner Brothers 
sensational epic of the Inquisition, ‘The Good ShepherJ.” 
* 
LAST WEEK, WE URGED THE AVOIDANCE OF 
over-hasty legislative efforts to deal with the portal-to 
portal issue. Since then, two Republican Congressmea 
have provided prime examples of the kind of thing we 
feared. Representative Knutson has proposed to levy 4 
100 per cent “windfall tax” on any money the worker 
may collect in portal suits; Representative Clare Hoffman 
of Michigan has introduced a bill amending the Ful 
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hor Standards Act of 19 +8 retroactively $0 as to W ipe 
Mr. Hoffman 


provisions in the act for liquidated 


t all portal-to-portal claims. In addition, 


pr poses to end 
jamages in the case of violations, 


so that «¢ emf lovers who 





mum standards al be able 


if WOK 


| + cole, _ nin 
e,pcratctly ignored min 





» on cheating the ers without fear of punish- 





Hotfinan bill rovides a definition of 





the 


ork week” which ex 


Final] 











1uUdes ime going to or from 





] } ‘ — . e ] 
york, changing clothing, putting on aprons or overalls, 


aping Of preasing arms prepar- 


putti g on nng r cots 


» cquipment tor product ve work, turning on switcnes 





} 1 
opening WiINGOWS OF asscmMDp: 


] ry > + ’ ' ’ 
tools, or time spent in prep. 
i ‘ i 


lighter machinery, 
sharpening ration for 


wk which is not time actually consumed in 


york.” W 


ir tive 


e do not envy the judge s who will have to make 


fine distinction between pr pH for productive 


and actual productive work 1 this bill is passed. 
ut in any case, the definition is a ridiculous one and 


. - ne 1 ifn —_ 
es not corre pene to the facts of industrial life, wiicn 


vs that once a man enters his employer's plant he is 


Ah OEY hould therefore be ¢ on Pp aid time. Ap art 


rom this feature, the bill stands condemned, just as the 


Knutson propc sal does, by its attempt to destroy property 


ohts i due process. Many lawyers believe that 
supre 


these grounds. If it did not, all property owners would 


‘ 


me Court would find it unconstitutional on 


ave cause for alarm, for the precedent created could 


have much wider application. 

% 
THE ERA OF PRIVATE PROFIT IN BRITISH COAL 
nines has ended. On New Day the flag of the 
National Coal Board was hoisted at every pit-head, and 


Year's 


he miners went to their jobs as citizens working for their 
Ironically enough, at the very moment 


Britain was faced by 


fellow-citizens. 
of this transformation, an acute 
shortage of coal, bringing production in some industrial 
plants to a halt and forcing the authorities to consider 
the imposition of a semi-blackout. British critics of the 
Labor government are trying to link the crisis to public 


ownership, thou ing is more certain than that it 
would have arrived sooner, and proved more severe, if 
the old regime had remained. Since the Nationalization 
bill became law in the early summer, there has, in fact, 


Re- 


the industry have been coming forward in 


gh not! 


been a marked improvement in the miners’ morale. 
cruits for 
greater numbers, absenteeism is sharply down, and pro- 
duction is steadily. 1946, output 
averaged 3,250,000 tons per week; in the third week of 
December it was 4,000,000 tons, and although there was 
a much-advertised Christmas slump, the record of the 
holiday week was far better than in 1945. The current 
shortage is the result of increased demand as much as of 
decreased supply. Under conditions of full employment, 


rising In January, 


British industrial-fuel requirements are higher than 
before the war, while improvements in the standard of 














living have raised consumption of electric power 75 per 
cent above the pre-war level. Full correction of this un- 
balanced supply-demand situation can be achieved only 


I 


when the National Coal Board completes the r 


tion of the industry and vast! 2 


’ 


tion. will take 


but it 


Such long-range aids to efficiency 


will be 


surprisin 
i 





result from reduced friction between men and manage 
ment and the desire of the minet rward the succes 
of a reform they have long passionately advocated. 
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if greater ¢ utput does not soon 
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eorganiza- 
increases its mechaniza- 


time, 


) 





FOR 


converting > S rts to Big B ess 18S tiuniin ted | 
: 
recent bull s; and « jues about e Biggest 
Deer Hur gS 1 History. Deer hunting is rea! 
big | ¢ in Michigan, where the current 1s¢ 
represented ment of nearly $75,000,000 as 
325,000 hunters clogged three-lane hig s leading to 
the Upper Peninsula. According to sources which 7 
Natio» isiders unimpeachable, the self especting deer 
hunter does not dare venture into the woods nowadays 
without a minimum investment of $130 in equipment 
rifle, $65: 20 rounds of ammunition, $1.80: rifle clean- 
ing kit, $2.50; knife, $2: compass, $2: flashlicht. $1.65 
i 

match box, 75 cents; long underwear, $5: cap, $1.50: 
shirt, $6; coat, $15; trousers, $11: socks, $2: boots { rub- 
ber), $8; boots (leather) $15; gloves, $2. If a hunter is 
lucky enough to kill a deer; and escape being shot h 
self, it costs him $50 to have the head m ed. While 
deer hunters actually do kill deers—24,000 this seas 
in Maine—they seem to be redibly r ess shots, I 
fact, the mortality rate among deer hunters must be co 
siderably higher than that for combat troops in the war 

7; he Atomic Re port 

HE { report of the Atomic Energy mmission 


ee ree Paras eee — ‘ -e 
which was adopted on December 3 . 1946, may 


oe a ‘ 
turn out to be the most 


United Nations body. Into it have gone six 


1 . } 11 - ; 
+ . ; . 4 , , . nr , . fas > ‘on 
months OF hara WOFrk ¢ esentatives oF tweive navuotf 


v rene 
y repr 
4 i 


} ’ ] 
—scientists, engineers, policy makers. In the course ot 
; I 


its labors the*commission developed a technique of « 
— research, discussion, we formulation of results 
el for other U.N. 

} 


The learned 


, 
in working o 


L > = on~ | = ~ 
that might well be taken as a mod con 


Lessons 


mittees Faaaeel in similar tasks. 
be OL 


should particular benefit it plans for 


; ? ’ 
wider disarmament and arms control called for by the 


resolution of December 14. 


Generai Assembly 
The commission cut to the minimum the showy de- 


bates which in practice have always tended to emphasize 


differences 


real achievement. 


’ : 
ef een the main 
eTween Ailey eae aa 


power blocs and frustrate 


Instead, it carried on most of its de- 





! pr blems on their own 
m if frame of rcterence of narrow 
f int It ¢ that complete agreement was 

} } 1 4 . > 
not rea a: r is ac 1D t i ing 
votes with Poland and the Soviet Union abstaining. But 


in the course of the commission's work many important 
nergy were investigated, the feasi- 
bility of a system of control established, the necessary 
the illegal use of atomic energy out- 
lined, and vital elements in a system of international man- 
:xgement, control, and inspection mapped out in some 

The effectiveness of the commission’s method was 
d during the slight crisis that developed out 
of Mr. Baruch’s attempt to force an immediate vote on 
the essential characteristics of the 


1 } 
n embcdy ing 
f. 


original American plan. The opposition to this “stand- 


up-and-be-counted”” ultimatum did not come primarily 
from the Soviet Union but from nations which had no 
quarrel with the American plan or even w ith the Ameri- 
can position on the veto. General McNaughton, leader 
of the Canadian delegation, accepting the principles on 
which the Baruch resolution was based, was anxious to 
give every member of the commission full opportunity to 
examine every proposal on which the commission took 
positive action. In this stand he was backed by the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and France, nations particu- 
larly concerned in the possible development of an irre- 
parable split between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. As the result of sending the Baruch proposal to 
the working committee, a number of important amend- 
ments were incorporated, and the final recommendations 
of the commission took into account the arms resolution 
of the U. N. Assembly. 

It is unfortunate that the representative of the Soviet 
Union deliberately boycotted these final discussions. Had 
he not done so, his objections, entered in the final meet- 
ing of the commission, might have had some validity. As 
it is, he is in the curious position of urging that at some 
future time the Baruch plan be examined item by item 
when this was precisely the opportunity provided him by 
the Canadian amendment. It was in the working com- 
mittee that Mr. Gromyko might have pointed out how 
the American proposal conflicted with the terms of the 
Charter, the Assembly resolution, and the original Soviet 
proposal of June 19, 1946. He might have argued that 
the elimination of the veto contradicts the letter and the 
spirit of the Charter. But in that case, so does Mr. Molo- 
tov’s statement that in the day-to-day operations of an 
international inspection body the veto must not operate. 
And the Assembly resolution clearly states that the “‘inter- 
national system”’ set up for the control of atomic weapons 
and other weaporis of mass destruction will operate 


through ‘“special organs, which special organs shall de- 
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rive their powers and status from the convention or cop- 


‘he $an 


ventions under which they are established.” T 
convention or conventions—which must carry the unani- 
mous assent of the great powers—could presumably pro- 
vide for the elimination of the veto in the case 
sanctions for proved violations (for which definite penal 
ties have aiready been prescribed). Moreover, whatever 
legalistic case Mr. Gromyko might be able to prove, 
he failed completely to meet the commission's main con- 
clusion that the security of any nation against the illegal 
use of atomic weapons must rest upon the certainty that 
no nation can violate the basic convention with impunity 

But the highlighting of the veto issue has failed to 
illuminate the actual differences between the point of 
view expressed in the atomic report and that held by 
the Soviet representatives. As a matter of fact, six anda 
half months’ discussion has not brought out what the 
Russians really want. They have insisted that a conven- 
tion to outlaw atomic weapons is a prerequisite of any 
scheme of atomic control. In the matter of the enforce. 
ment of such a convention they remain vague. At t! 
outset, Mr. Gromyko seemed to insist that the enforce- 
ment could be carried out through national organs and 
that an international system would violate the rights ot 
sovereignty. This stand appears to have been modified by 
Mr. Molotov in the disarmament discussions before the 
Assembly, when he came out for an international contro! 
agency. But what is to be the nature of this international 
agency? Is it simply to be a subordinate adjunct to the 
Security Council, subject to the latter's veto? Will it have 
to receive special mandate from the Security Council to 
engage in any specific task of inspection? Will it be 
intrusted only with powers of inspection and be denied 
those larger powers of ownership and management of 
atomic-energy installations which, in the Atomic Energ; 
report, are regarded as necessary safeguards? No Russiao 
representative has made himself clear on these points. 

As for the American position and that shared by + 
great majority of members of the commission, ther< 
no objection to the convention outlawing atomic weap- 
ons. In fact, such a convention is at the very heart of the 
commission’s proposal. But it is firmly held that s. 

a convention would be absolutely worthless without 
accompanying and simultaneous safeguards. 

One cannot emphasize too strongly that this is 
interim report. The section on safeguards appears not t 
have had the same detailed study as the scientific and 
technical section, and the report itself calls attention to 
the magnitude of the unfinished task. The Security Coun: 
cil could do no better than gratefully acknowledge | 
document as a report on progress and tell the Comn 
sion to keep up the good work. When the Commission 
reassembles after its recess, it will miss the showmanship 


and drive of Mr. Baruch, whose resignation has just b« 
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—Senator Austin would be an improvement on Mr. 
Baruch—in the American delegation there are men of 
scientific and technical competence, political understand- 
ing, and international good will who will expertly assist 
in devising a system of international control that may 


turn out to be the first institution of world government. 


Peace for Palestine? 


N JANUARY 1 the British government unoff- 

cially announced that it was prepared to give seri- 
ous consideration to any responsible proposal calling for 
the creation of separate, independent Jewish and Arab 
states in Palestine..This was not a new idea, for partition 
has twice been put forward, once in the Peel report issued 
ten years ago and recently in the quite unrealistic and 
discredited Morrison-Grady plan. It is known, too, that 
in conference with Dr. Weizmann and other Zionist 
leaders, shortly before the twenty-second World Zionist 
Conference just concluded, London had privately dis- 
cussed the proposal made by the Jewish Agency in Au- 
gust, 1946, callin basis which would 
make possible a ‘viable Jewish state.”” H 
ent statement follows closely upon the decision of the 
Basel conference not to participate in further negotiations 
unless the situation changed, and so may be regarded as 


g for partition on a 
wever, the pres- 


an effort to produce such a change. For overcautious as 
it is, Mr. Creech Jones’s communication does seem to 
imply some sort of commitment to the idea of the ‘‘viable 
state.” 

It would seem that London has had its eye upon the 
realities that lay behind the sensational and rather mis- 
leading debates in Basel. For the American resolution 
rejecting Dr. Weizmann’s conciliatory policies, while it 


+ 


was passed by a narrow margin, did no more than instruct 


+ 


future negotiators to refer any new proposals to the 


- 


Zionist Executive for acceptance or rejection. Since 1 
is known that fourteen out of nineteen members of the 
Executive favor a partition plan satisfying the essential 
fritorici and political demands of the Jews, the defezt 
of the Weizmann position was more apparent than real. 
here is reason to hope that the Colonial Secretary had 
this fact in mind w Ni he made his conciliatory statement. 

The excessive caution of the London announcement 
due to a fear that the Arabs would in- 
to enter negotiations. The Arab high « 


was opviously 
stantly decline 
mand in Palestine, still insisting on its right to nominate 
the Grand Mufti as a delegate, has indeed declared that 
it will not attend the London conference if partition is 


’ 


to be discussed, and the Cairo leaders have supported this 
ultimatum. In reality, therefore, London for the first time 
has challenged the Arab movement and intimated that 


it will, under certain conditions, seek to persuade or 


' 
} 


compel a change in Arab opinion, If that is so, we be- 
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have been wiser to give the Zionist move- 


statehood within an 


lieve it would } 
ment a clear guaranty that full 
agreed area would be quickly granted. To do so would 


certainly provoke trouble; yet the support of the majority 


of Zionist opinion and the approval of civilized people 
throughout the world should be more than sufficient com- 


pensauon. And a resolute decision to set up 


Arab state in Palestine would have a powerful appeal for 


a separate 


he moderate section of Arab opinion and might con- 


ceivably reduce ‘the time and intensity of the resistance. 


The new outburst of violence on the part of the terror- 


ists has been couritered, inevitab sly, by stern measures of 


repression. Non-fraternization orders have gone out to 
British troops and searches and arrests have increased 
The talks between the High ee tor Palestine, 


Sir Archibald Cunnin gham, and Mr. Bevin are sure to be 


influenced by these events. ached fear they may result 
in decisions which will upset rising hopes for an agreed 


’ 


compromise solution. Certainly, the insistence of the 


British that the Jewish Agency itself must assume respon- 


sibility for curbing the terrorists is a bad omen. The 


Agency cannot act as long as it is without authority; nor 


< 


can the Haganah be expected to put down the Irgun and 


Stern Gang by force when its own organization is out 


lawed and its arms confiscated. The Haganah has, it is 


true, threatened to “take action” unless the terrorists quit 


their attacks. That such action would go so far as civil 
war is unthinkable, however, unless a complete reversal 
of British policy gives power as well as responsibility to 


the Jewish agencies of government and defense. 





Notes for a New Year 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


S I WRITE, the year is only four davs old. I have 
} ? } f.,1] _ +] ; ey bane m~ 
looked it over carefully and without enthusiasm 


The best thing I have noticed is that the angle formed 


by the sun's position at noon and the points on the hort- 
zon where it rises and sets is spreading. Not enough to 
wasie many lines on, Dut enough fo cause a modest sense 


of expansion around the heart Man’s hore may be better 
measured by that widening arc along the earth's edge 


than by an 





see listed 





Nation. The new New Republic acts as if it were a fre 
e Lae 4 tA lic er + > » TW??? ‘ : 
cent, rather exciung discovery o! Henry W ailace s. For 


a3 renerrat anh +h, ) Falla 1 1] tem 
1alf a generation or so the word had falien on bad times 
: 

e ~onmerill: cad tlhoe P " eT > 
und Was generaliv used as a rather derisive | ithet, 


: ‘ 
hy-washy: but now it has 
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. a ‘ ; sn.4 thon now . her 
won anew iease oO. ile and I think I kno Vny. Liberal 











< } | { is of 
+ 1 < \ + 
A ¢ f i S i Na linner 
in Los Ai it | with a 
I \ m is too cynical 


When | k I t to in old 

y | l fo of i hi | 

S on his face, his eyes 

Either that, or I see him standing 

A r side of a sharp, jageed 

S I topples ovet his face and 
< 5 we ¢ 


’ vs reactionary. Here, who knows, 
the \ is new liberal p s and groups may grow up 
t Ce! il. It w d 1gainst history, but I hope so. 
AVING come out recently in support of the posi- 

e and forward-looking in political action, may I 
put in a dialec word for the nasty, the negative, the 
: \ I favor both—ideological blue- 
prints and | guns, but we're going to fool ourselves 
e simply concentrate on blueprints while the 

shes our few hard-won positions. 

I firmly predict that Republican counsels of modera- 

t however shrewd politically, are soon going to be 
rwheln by the nands of the storm troops of the 
right. Everything will be heaped together and attacked 
ne lot—liberals. Communists, foreigners. New Deal 
legis n, labor, Russia. Perhaps Robert A. Taft, too, 


Washington, 
FTER fourteen years the center of government 
has shifted from 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 


January 6 


gravity 
nue to the Capitol. The Waite House is no longer 
the important news beat for the United 


reporting of 


= ; ; , 
States history. The Hill is the place, and the man to 
watch is not the President but a Republican named Taft, 
or Martin. or even Knutson. 


In other years a new session of Congress was not really 


convened until the pitch came up from the White House. 


Now it har ters what Harry Truman says, except 


in his three messages this week to the 
gress. The Republicans are fully in charge 
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much time to prepare when the saturation 
What we do 1s to fight back, b 
ginning now. After all, the first job of an opposition 
And one 


positive program is 


must 


, 
ng begins 


of the best short-term reasons fo 


to Oppose 


that you can op with grea 


pose 


effect if you know what you'd like to do in case you w 


HILE I'm in the mood, I have another predic : 
for 1947—a sequel to the one above. I predict 
i 
that the Communists and their various allies and friet 


taking note of the threatening signs of the times, are 


ing to be 


Ne cooperative to the point of embarrass 
nents. They may not insist on join: 


but t 


their liberal op 
th Lib 
will do their best to convince the amorphous Amet 


i 
eral party or editing the New Leader, 
left of center that they are amiable, trustworthy travel! 
companions. I predict that they will be firmly rebuff 
at least in the earlier stages of the Great React 
but they are going to be an embarrassment just the san 
with their habit of doing first and more energeticall 
lot of things the rest of us are sure we could do b 
but haven't quite got around to. 

My predictions, by the way, like Pearson's and Win 
ell’s, are based on strictly inside information, name! 


information from inside the oracle’s head. 





Oil and Power— 
Keith Hutchison’s page, Everybody's Business, 
has been omitted from this issue. Next week Mr 
Hutchison will write about the Anglo-American 
oil cartel now being perfected for exploitation of 


the huge petroleum resources of the Middle East 








Republicans on the All 


BY WILBUR H. BALDINGER 














of their unaccustomed job of governing, and they have 
made it clear that they want no advice from the Adm: 

istration. What they want is cooperation, meaning that 
the President should keep out of their way while th: 
wash away the sins of the New Deal. 

The state-of-the-union message which Mr. Truma 
took to Congress today was even-tempered, conciliat 
and punctuated with wistful hopes that “in our hands 
yours and mine joined together,” the Legislature and 
Administration “can work together.” The Presid 
mildiy asked for the continuing development of his P 
cies, domestic and foreign, whose goal, he said, was pros 
perity and peace. This message was nothing like last 
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ary 1], 1947 
in which he essayed a bold post-war program in a sonable” by Republicans who opposed Bretton 
of social sectors. That program had already been and British loan agreements and who yearn for 


today he simply mentioned his former objec- Hawley tariff days will be something to make the / 


is things that were still on the nation’s agenda. istration—and foreign countries—shudder 
With a hundred For domestic fare Taft offered the 
anti-labor bills in emergency housing in a 


+ 


prospect on the Hill, bill. (But he plans to cut it up in section 
the President cau- real-estate lobby a clear chance to sabotage 
tioned Congress not to time, particularly that part which would subs 
press ‘punitive legis- million homes for low-income families.) Taft 


lation” against "a few ought to be federal aid for health and educat 
labor leaders.” His nothing like the Murray- Wagner-Dingell bil! 
four-point labor-man- ised a “‘just-to-all’’ set of new labor laws, adding 

proposals offhand manner that they might ban such 
; closed shops and industry-wide bargaining 

the organiza- Joseph W. Martin, the p 
of a temporary North Attleboro, Massachusetts, 

Carieature by Eckhardt joint commission of the Speaker's gave 
Dopressatation Kaation the Senate, House, House, made his 
public, management, In his own stat 
labor to survey the field and come up, espe- cooperation” by all hands bu 
with some answer to ‘nation-wide strikes in vital reference to the Chief Executive 
’ Such a survey had of preamble that the world 


istries affecting the public interest. 
He thanked G 


suggested before by the President; it w: 

the Republicans would take the renews 

nore kindly now. 

ie shape of things to come was obscured at 

{ Congress last week by the show in the 

SSiSSIPpI obscenity. (A hopeful result 

ngs is that it is mot currently necessary t 

lore G. Bilbo the dignity of the prefix of Senator.) 

beyond the Bilbo headlines there was pienty to in- 
ite that the Republicans, in picking up where they ieft 


1933, were starting 1947 as of that Democratic 
5 


hile the post-war world watched and rightly wor- 
the most powerful parliament was preparing a pro- 
in which a bi-partisan foreign policy was to be 
d politically but scarcely economically, and in 
domestic policy was to be keyed to a balanced 
t. Senator Robert A. Taft, ablest and most powerful 
blican on the Hill, laid out these party approaches Represen 
io speech after a day laudably spent keeping chafed for years 
from his seat. The six-foot-one Ohioan, brain the Democrats’ tax structure 
et of the statesmen at the right of the Senate aisle, and now has his | 


rrmman 
bhiilslid 


issurance that “our political policy throughout the as chairs 
would be continued along lines which Arthur Means Committ 
Vandenberg of Michigan, now president pro tem of 
amber, had helped Secretary of State James F, 
inseparable economics of foreign poli 
iently undergo isolationist weakening. Taft 
that “reasonable assistance’ to the re 
instead of foreign rehabilitation loans, 
table tariffs,” instead of reciprocal-trade agreements 


a . ’ , 
1 the Republican book. The interpretation of 





' ?' 11 
rt ‘ 1? + 
appiicabie tO all 


incomes except those 


$302,000, whose tax would be cut only 10 per 
c I ef, in a tax seminar for reporters, Knutson said 
t were no immediate plans for further reductions in 
( ration taxes. He thought Congress had done enough 
for corporations for the present. This was taken to be 
proot of Kautsoa’s restraint in the Geld of government 
Cn y 5 


a 
President Trum 


1an meanwhile was superintending the 


rewriting of his various messages—on the state of the 
union, on the report of his Council of Economic Advisers, 


The budget message was expected to 


nd exhaustive that its reading would take a 


EMO to a would-be war criminal: If you enjoy 


vurder, but also treasure your skin, be a 


mass 7 
scientist, son. It’s the only way, nowadays, of 
getting away with murder. 


It isn't safe any a warmongering poli- 
ician. If you lose, they'll hang you. If you are a general 


and lose, they'll shoot you. If you are an industrialist, 
But if you are a scientist, you will be 


longer to be 


+ 


you'll go to jail 
honored, regardless of who wins. Your enemies will 


au 
c 


coddle you, and 
of their countrymen you may have killed. You may 
even get the Nobel Prize. (Warning: Medicine isn't 

y ht be charged with sadistic experiments. 


compete for you, no matter how many 





safe; you mig! 
Be sure to pick a nice, clean, safe job such as atom bombs 
or stratosphere rockets.) 


You think I'm kidding? Then read and ponder the 
story of what became of the Nazi scientists. 
In the climactic phase of the war Hitler had at his 


disposal what was probably the greatest pool of scien- 


cal knowledge ever assembled in a single 


tific and technical 
country. Thousands of nuclear physicists, rocket con- 
structors, experts on ballistics, supersonic aerodynamics, 
jet propulsion, poison gas, were working for him. What 
he lacked was the capacity to make the right judgment 
as to which of the newfangled weapons was most likely 
to win the war at one stroke and therefore should be 


aivesi Po 9) = 





JOACHIM JOESTEN is a4 journalist and author who 
bas been contributing articles on international affairs 
The Nation since 1935. He has just finished a new 


be expects to call “Germany on the 











This Brain for Hire 


BY JOACHIM JOESTEN 
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working day in the Capitol. But from appearances on the 
Hill the three messages would be little more than foo. 
notes in the history of the Eightieth Congress as writies 
by the Republicans. This Congress is their property, and 
they intend to administer it as such. 

The Senate, however, has one gold sticker on its firs: 
report card. Bilbo is out, and it looks as if he would ; 
be back—or if he does come back, as if he wouldn't » 
in. A memory that opening-day visitors in the crowde; 
Senate galleries will not lose is that of Bilbo stand 
in the aisle, his head bowed, piously mumbling the Lor 
Prayer in concert with the chaplain: “... deliver us fr 
evil." The Senate gave a needed assist. 









war, and backed the rocket builders to the tune 
$500,000,000. 

The two principal nerve-centers of the Nazi sc: 
tific war machine were the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
Berlin and the Peenemiinde Experimental Station, whe: 
the V-2 rockets were hatched. These two institut 
employed several thousand scientists and technicians 
the first, the emphasis was on theory, in the second 
application. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Institute had two principal 
partments—the Institute for Physics, headed by Prof 
sor Werner Heisenberg, who had won the Nobel Priz 
and the Institute for Chemistry, headed by Profes 
Otto Hahn. Both were eminent nuclear physicists, 
the honor of being Germany's top atomic scientist pas: 
to Hahn in January, 1939, when he discovered, in 
laboration with Dr. Fritz Strassmann, the secret of u: 
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late in | 


For the 





nium fission that started the world race for the atom 
bomb. Hahn, who is now sixty-eight, and Heisenber; 
who is forty-five, were both Nazi Party members, | 
Hahn has been given credit for being lukewarm in ! 
political views since he long collaborated with Dr, L:: 
Meitner, the Jewish woman scientist who was ins‘m 
mental in bringing Hahn's discovery to the attention « 
American scientists. 

Top dog at Peenemiinde was Dr. Werther von Braur 
now forty-four, who invented the deadly V-2. Und 
Braun's management 3,600 of the winged monsters v« 
made and launched at Peenemiinde. He was an ; 
Nazi. 

Hahn, Heisenberg, von Braun, and scores of o 
Nazi scientists were all in the mandatory-arrest 
gories fixed by the Allies before Germany’s surrend: 
Indeed, at the hour of the collapse they were eag:: 
hunted down by special pursuit teams composed, - 
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the case of the United States army, of commando troops tinue their work at Gottingen, where they have founded 
ad War Department scientists. The latter, thirty eagle- the ‘Max Planck Society,’ named after the eighty-nine- 
eed professors led by Dr. Samuel A. Goudsmit of year-old “father of German physics.’ Naturally their a 
he University of Michigan, formed the so-called ALSOS tivitics have only peaceful purposes, but who is gou 
mission. ( Alsos is a Greek word which means "Groves." to draw the iine, ad where? Heisenberg now heads tl 
Get the idea?) “Department for Cosmic Rays’ of the Max P 
By the time ALSOS went into action the Kaiser Wil- iety. 
elm Institute and its personnel had been evacuated That Hahn and his associates are now workin 
mm Berlin to the little town of Tailfingen in southert the British was clearly brought out in a United Pr 
‘urttemberg. The town was occupied by the French patch from Gottingen of November 2, whi 
Army in mid-April, 1945, but before the surprised that Hahn had threatened to discontinue hi 
renchmen knew what was going on, an ALSOS team unless the British military authorities would | 
rom General Patch’s Seventh Army, operating a little to Stockholm to receive the { 
ier north, had appeared on the scene and nabbed Pro- awarded him in 1944. He 
t Hahn, along with some of his colleagues. Professor made the trip in December. 
isenberg, the second most-wanted scientist, was not 
e, having established his headquarters in Copenhagen. Outside of Germany the edi 
After his capture by the Americans Hahn vanished trol Council have only limited eff 
» the limbo of atomic secrecy. A few weeks later, two and three thousand German 
t the liberation of Copenhagen, he was joined by engaged not only in war research 
colleague Heisenberg. All inquiries about their opment of formidable war weap 
ereabouts and fate were answered with shrugs and hired—in a few cases the word 
!-shakings. Insistent reporters were told, “Ask Gen- haps be more appropriate—by the United States 
Groves” (head of the Manhattan Project), which France, and Russia. If a larger number of them—and 
tantamount to ‘Try to get past Cerberus.’ more prominent ones—are at work in the Western 
Heisenberg, and the others did not fare badly tries than in the Soviet Union, the 
the hands of their American captors. They were not Nazi professors preferred to 
maltreated; they were not lodged in a jail; they were Reid when the time f 
t even held for trial before a war-crimes tri ~— or e United States, which 
German denazification court. They were merely kept nm ri t talent, took th 
of circulation for a few months while the a 
in army prepared to drop the bomb on Hiroshima upted in the middle of 


Hunted by the sleuths of the world press in the U nited ing a 100-ton rocket des 


1 


States, France, Belgium, and other countries, the two of six tons of explosives to out 
entists lived peacefully on a farm near London. Then employed by the Army 
ite in January, 1946, they were returned to Germany. Texas. With Dr 
r the past few months they have been living in com- 
lete freedom in the university town of Gottingen, i it nent ag in the rocket 
e British zone. With them are a number of other we at lite Sands, New Mey 
wn German atom scientists—namely, Max von pon * Hermann 
ulter Gerlach, C. T. von Weizsacker, Karl Wirt 
h h Bagge, and Horst Korsching, all former memb< ici 
e Kaiser Wilhelm Physics Institute. ing at the acronaut 
That citadel of Germany's militarized science has been Among the 
lished by the Allied Control Council, and Germans Messerschamutt 
been forbidden to engage in any kind of war re- Me-1 th 
Law No. 25, — went into eftect on May 
specifically prohibits the study of applied 
ics, applied aerodynamics, rocket propulsion, jc 
in, gas turbine engines , radar, under-water sounding 
vices, electric coding and decoding equipment, ship 
‘esign, and the remote control of aircraft. 
Nevertheless, Professors Hahn and Heisenberg, with 
ir entourage of atom scientists, have just been granter 


tfmission by the British Military Government to con- 
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! st $7 0 in basic research by using Russia, where atomic research has an A-1 Priorit 
{ cnow-! acquired from Hitler's former minions. has picked up ali the German nuclear brains it could 
pa} Braun, Hermann, and company draw find in its zone or attract from the other zones. Since In 
f the army is not high by American stan lards— the fall of 1945 two groups of German scientists hays MB has | 
from $2.20 a day for the small fry to $11 a day for the been installed in tourist hotels on the eastern shor move 
x shots, plus $6 a day for living expenses—but a he Black Sea. In one are the top-ranking physicists 
much more alluring reward is dangled before the Nazi Professor Max Steenbeck, Gustay Hertz, and Fritz Vo wd 1 
scientists. If they behave well—and why shouldn't they, mer. The other is headed by Baron Manfred von Ar. out « 
now that the war is over?—they will be permitted even- denne, who used to operate his private laboratory in J were 
tually to take out ctiendile papers. No one, apparently, Nazi Germany; he is now building a cyclotron for the JJ of th 
finds anything incongruous in the idea that the men who Russians. Two former associates of the Kaiser Wilh many 
spread death and disaster in London and Antwerp, and Institute, Peter Thiessen and Christian L. Develogua, J the K 
worked feverishly to do the same to American cities, have also been reported in Russia. Among the lesser lights said ' 
will one day be United States citizens. in von Ardenne’s group are Kurt Mie and Karl Bera- & was o 
The British have fifty-six German scientists work- hardt. The average salary offered these scientists by the J isterec 
ii r them in England, besides the Hahn-Heisenberg Soviet government is said to be 2,000 rubles a month Col 
group in Germany. Most pile the Germans in England or $500 at the official rate. The latest well-known Ger. expec 
are at the Royal Aircraft establishment at Farnborough, man scientist to take a job in Russia is the physicis that u 
Hampshire, where they are pam in aerodynamics, Wilhelm Burkhardt, who went to Moscow in October J of the 
jet propulsion, helicopter development, thermodynamics, France has had to content itself with the crumbs ff va the 
and related ~.atters. Ten are employed at the guided- from Germany's scientific table. No really big name if the C. 
projectiles center at Westcott, Buckinghamshire; five cnown to have taken service in France, but a recent J Consic 
turbine scientists work at Newcastle-on-Tyne. All receive Reuters report stated that 500 German ballistic five | 
the same salaries as British scientists and will be per perts had arrived at the military airfield of St. Ra Detroi 
mitted to stay in the country if they make good. to work on rocket weapons. uld | 
Iploy 
) StO} 
° KJan a 
Lhe C.LO. Southern Drive cn 
-_ e + F nore C 
BY A. G. MEZERIK —T 
mcers 
Atlania, January 2 Labor Relations Board elections had been chalk« — 
VERY newspaperman along about iast June was since the drive began. The biggest plants, such the 
busily predicting that the C. I. O. drive to unionize — great atomic-energy plant of Carbide ar Carbon C! — 
the South would be a great headline maker. “‘Or- icals Corporation at Oak Ridge, are signing agreem< ndicate 
ganizers driven out of Harlan County,” ‘tar and feathers = which indicates that the fruits of midsummer organi: spires 
in Mississippi,’ “union representatives jailed in the Caro- are now being harvested and that the entire campai; lied f 
linas"—these were the very least of the uch sensa- is picking up momentum. Only fifty-four elections anode 
tions. More than a few editors and commentators foresaw _ been lost by the C. I. O. ity wah 
killings. Instead, a dull series of collective-bargaining Moreover, the loss of an election does not ren inch, | 
elections have been reported, with only now and then a _— permanent entry on the red-ink side of the C. — ee 
spicier item about a beating. Many persons have assumed _— ledger. Last spring employees of the Goodyear : ! Rete 
therefore that the widely heralded drive has been a fizzle. plant at Clearwater voted against C. I. O. represent ; rian 
But the results, not headlines, pay off. Judged by the But the drive organizers had only just begun to fiz sans. 
statistics at hand—the number of bargaining elections And on October 4 there was another election, wit was f 
won, the number of union recruits enlisted—the drive result that Goodyear’s 1,345 employees are now use of 1 
to unionize the South is well on its way to success. bers of the United Textile Workers of the C. I. O os a, 
By December 15 more than 290 victories in National may not seem spectacular; yet the gains are so building 


dub fou 
pany, fo: 
to be, ai 


that they exceed the hopes of the veteran orga: 
Van Bittner and Sherman Dalrymple, who hea 
drive. The younger organizers expected more, a: 
cause they have poured so much dynamic energy 
each individual organizing effort, believe they 

have achieved more. Objectively considered, howe 





A. G. MEZERIK, author of “Revolt of the South and 
a oh th eo 
West,” ba en traveing ¢t bre uePD tie South and the courtroor 
liddle West studying current political and economic | For to 
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KS up surprisingly well, in view of the traditions and 


nces of the South. 





at unionization in the South 
litant 


ement, financed by employers and supported in 


In the past any effort 






. 


as been greeted by a mi and organized “‘hate” 







A says il power of towns, counties, 





— ‘ . 
Vhole states. Th 






is time the boys who make a living 
1 


of whipping up anti-Negro and anti-labor hatre 





were just as ready and willing as before. But the bulk 





the population hasn't been so easily whipped up; 





ny corporations have learned that money spent with 


ps 
Ku Klux KI 


an can boomerang; and entire states have 
uid “thumbs down’ 






where the KKK 


as outlawed and the Columbians have just been admin- 





-as in Georgia, 






ed a sound civic and legal thrashing. 
Consider, in the light of what Northerners had been 
Lucy Randolph Mason's report 






xpecting in the South, 





jat up to now she has heard of so few clear-cut violations 





the civil rights of organizers that they can be counted 


< 





he fingers of one hand. Miss Mason is in charge for 





> C. I. O. of investigating violations of civil rights. 





nsider also that in the twelve states included in the 





rive there have been only eighteen reported beatings— 





Jetroit, during the 1937 automobile organizing drive, 





iid have doubled that figure any weck. Yet Northern 





loyers have joined with Southern employers in trying 
and the KKK is working hard. The 
Klan and allied outfits have in many localities provided 





) stop the drive 







mselves with union suits which they wear under their 





re characteristic nightshirts. They now suf 





pport trade 





nionism, insisting, however, that the unions be run by 


i 
&) 





ficers with certain qualifications—they must be white 





estant Gentiles. 





[he flirtation of the “‘hatc’’ movements with union- 


sm, perverted though it is, marks a new era, for it 






ndicates that the most uninformed segment of the white 






southern population, on which the KKK has always 





If } 


d for its strength, knows the score at long last. This 






to say that the path of the C. I. O. will now be 





or that Bilbo and the hate-mongers have lost their 





ach. Nor have the industrial bourbons abdicated. They 





here and there the bitter fight against union- 


ipated. In 





VE put up 





m which everyone antic Alexander City, 
\labama, the National Labor Relations Board hearing 


unfair labor practices brought against tl! 






. 
nh charges ot € 





wn's big employer by the C. I. O. was ¢ 
use of the City Hall (the mayor is a nephew of the 
mpany’s head), the Disabled Veterans’ Hall, 


! 
building seven town, and a 
But the com- 






a lodge 





miles from the night 





four and a half miles from town. 


pany, for all its old-style bourbonism, isn’t what it used 






to be, and the hearings are proceeding in the federal 





courtroom nearby. 
For too many years Northerners have used the South as 
the South and 








The South and illiteracy, 





scape goat, 
4 
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barbarity, the South and reaction—the words have been 


coupled almost as synonyms. And this chorus of disap- 
proval has reacted on the South, stiffening domestic iso- 


lationism in a mars which has been inculcated 


with regional pride for generations. As a result the best 


| f citizens of the South, 





the authentic progres- 
sive leaders, have been 
The North 


has not made the ef- 


frustrated. 


fort required to un- 
derstand the forward 
ag developments in the 
South, and hence its 
Ve7L present surprise at the 
pacific reception ac 
\ corded the C. I. O. 
For the record, let it be said that the C. I. O. has ni 

made the same mistake. Because the C. I. O. is so largely 
made up of native Southerners, it has understood the 
habits and even the prejudices of the people among 
. It has made no daring pronounce- 
ments on the Fi “of the Negro in its organizatio 


Ww hom it is workin n 


for that reason has been soundly condemned by some 
Northerners. Yet in practice the C. J. O. recruits without 


reference to color, and it goes to bat on color issues, 


major and minor, when they arise. For instance, when a 
fused 


Columbia, South Carolina, hotel refusex 


commodations for a Negro business agent, th 
lquarters from the hotel to the hall ot 
s 


moved its hea 
, 
le thing, but, multiplied 


local union. It sounds like a litt 
many times, such a demonstration does more than words 
The C. I. O. stands squarely on the 


worker shall have his dignity and his rights. Yo win these 


neannctinnm that the 
Proposition that che 


f | , - ’ } aan | . 
for him in the South means a double fight, for the 


id L A b dhe’ 


1 - , . ’ . 7 : : 
notin _— . : = * eeal <x " the ‘ } 12 
rwcnievement will only e€ reai wren © Negro worker has 


the same measure OF dignity and rignts as others 
“ \ 4 ° } + . ] ; ] ? . } ~ 
The C. I, O.’s policy of political aloofness has givers 
, ‘ a i 
rise to even more V ent criticism than that aroused Dy 


its failure to make strong statements an the Negro ques- 


tion. The Southern organizing drive, through its dirs rs, 

} } +} ] +! 

nas ignored tne CMmire ieit MCiUains the ¢ ISCTUC ve 
a ee oe i ie : , 

Southern Conference tor Human Weltare. It has no 


} ‘ ef Dp L. 3-3 harcd + 
even gone along with the P. A. C., which ts hard t 


2g 
» But the drive is d iT i a ee 8 : 
we uC the a&rive Ss aesigned tO unponize Lil i " cS 
that, it cannot hope to influence the political pattern. 
‘ 
The South ts s I strung by v Ig restric ns and 
al 
he controlled ele e has a trad 1 both violence 
~ } K 

nd of we ming a man on a white hors [These are 
; 
rredients n t ve been stin ed 
++} - 1 } , 

? the south m t Ee = itre } «, ra \ ‘ 
r . } > - Lo te, . ¢ he 
outsiders. In this context, the political strategy of the 


Southern drive makes sense 
One of the worst handicaps which the C. I. O. must 


ot - ! * a0 a ’ " 
struggle against is the label of “‘outsider.’’ Only educa- 
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which d prive the poor white 4 | 





phy baw oh abl —— l, . ' 
 -. ) ler ull, mbet the Negro of their votes. More information and hb 






\ s all Sou 1 and th rship cducation follow tn the wake of unionization. The « 
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Paris, December 15 
N MY first article I showed how the Russians have 
reorganized German trade and industry and made 

“the economy of their zone an adjunct of the Soviet 
Union's. Of even greater importance in the long view 
is the way they have changed the social stratification. 
The existing class society has not been destroyed, but 
its internal structure as determined by the distribution 
of power has been strikingly transformed, In the words 
of a German administrative official with whom I spoke, 
‘The classes which are the natural enemies of democracy 
have been broken.” 

EXPROPRIATION OF LAND AND BUSINESS 

The semi-feudal rural aristocracy has been liquidated 
by the agrarian reform, which was begun last year and 
is now practically completed. As is known, estates of 
more than 250 hectares were expropriated without any 
indemnification and parceled out to landless peasants, It 
is evident that this reform must have been based on 
political rather than economic considerations, for the 
great Junker estates were extremely efficient and well- 
run agricultural units, whereas the new “colonists,” 
many of whom had been expelled from the east, were 
so totally without resources that a serious harvest deficit 
was inevitable. The new small landholders, lacking seed, 
tools, housing, and other necessities, were compelled to 
depend on a government bureau, the Bawernhilfe, and 
this bureau has retained extensive economic and political 
control of its beneficiaries. Thus the reform accomplished 
two purposes: it satisfied the landless and exiled peasan- 
try at the expense of the great landlords, and it brought 
the peasantry under the blanket control of the state. 

By another decree any property however small can 
be expropriated if it is not directly exploited by the 
owner himself. This measure was aimed against land- 
holders who fled to the west and left their farms in 
charge of a friend or hired man, but it can be used 





JOEL CARMICHAEL, Nation correspondent for Cen- 
tral Europe, served during the war with the O. S. S. 
and the United States Navy. At the end of the war he 
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second of three articles on the Russian zone of Ger- 
many, from which Mr. Carmichael has just returned. 
Speaking both German and Russian fluently, he had 
access to information not usually open to American 
corres pondents. 
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against new German “kulaks,” whose continued 
tence as a class is thus made dependent on an apparatus 
for which they no longer perform any indispens 
social function. 

Expropriation of stores and other business concerns 
belonging to Nazis, war criminals,.and arms manu{ 
turers has been legalized by a measure which ws 
nominally submitted to the popular will in a referendum 
in Saxony. After being approved there, it has been 
applied throughout the zone, Possible loopholes in 
are plugged by a general ruling (Law No. 24 of | 
Soviet Military Government) permitting expropriati 
of any business enterprise “needed by the community 
Of course the needs of the community are ascertained 
by the occupation authorities. 

I do not think that the process of general expropria- 
tion now in full swing should be regarded as the first 
Step in a far-reaching nationalization program, though 
it evidently sets up an adininistrative base for a future 
program of that sort. Rather it is a method of lashing 
to the state apparatus a castrated remnant of the former 
middle classes by turning them into a managerial caste— 
a phenomenon which has been observed elsewhere. The 
expropriation, it should be noted, is not all-inclusis 
certain notorious Nazis have kept their businesses, 20 | 
well-known anti-fascists have lost theirs. The detern 
ing factor, so far as I could discover, is the individual's 
relations with the authoritics, or what might be called 
pull. Some expropriated concerns are nationalized, some 
kept by the occupation authorities, and some sold. Occ- 
sionally the former owner turns up again as manager 
The industrialists have become in effect the agents of 
the state economy. 

The important point in all this is that the class from 
which the managers and technical experts spring is 1 
being liquidated as such but simply purged; and 
survivors are aware that they retain their privileges or 
authority, not by virtue of their position in a stable 
society, but through the tolerance of the authorities. In 
short, the principle of property, while juridically upheld, 
has been supplanted by the principle of patronage 

BLOCKED BANK ACCOUNTS 

The class structure has been attacked at its very ro 
by the blocking of bank accounts and the closing 
banks. These decrees are still in effect throughout t 
zone, and in consequence all fortunes except those in 
the form of personal belongings have disappeared. | 
what now seems to have been a final concession, ' 
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holders of less than 1,000 Reichsmarks were allowed to 

make one last withdrawal of 300 marks. It took the 

great German inflation of 1923 a year to wipe out the 

savings of the middle classes; the ruling which blocked 

all bank accounts accomplished the same thing at one 

stroke. True, inflation has been avoided, and with that 

mind some apologists have called the operation effec- 

uve therapy,” but if one considers what has happened 

to the middle classes as a result, its object cannot have 
been to save the patient. 

Old people who live on their sayings are dying off. 
Others have become day laborers; still others gangsters. 
[hese new proletarians and the criminal elements which 

ive emerged simultaneously will undoubtedly be a 

ymmon social phenomenon for some time. 

Even youth is subjected to the leveling treatment. An 
educational reform applied in the whole zone except 
Berlin sets up a single school system in which primary 
school is compulsory until the age of fourteen and sec- 

lary schooling is reduced to four years. Its avowed 
object is the abolition of educational privilege. 

THE NEW ELITE 

Yet to say that a classless society is being created in 
the Soviet zone would betray the observer's astigmatism. 
Along with the leveling process described above a 
development in the opposite direction is clearly visible. 
Out of the ruck of liquidation and impoverishment a 
privileged few afe emerging—an élite composed of the 

German intellectuals who support the Soviet-approved 
Socialist Unity Party (S. E. D.). Among them are the 
more important party officials, the staffs of the journals, 
radio stations, and theaters sponsored by the Russians, 

e heads of women’s and youth organizations, and of 

utse the directors of the central administration in 
Berlin and their representatives in the provinces. 

This élite has extremely tangible privileges—extra 
weekly allotments of food and liquor, special lodgings, 
and even automobiles. Indeed, its members enjoy much 
the same luxuries as the Soviet officials, whose social 
life they share to a certain extent, The Soviet authorities 
seem to be trying to create a new class entirely devoted 
to the new order—that is, to their position in it—and 
hence bound to defend it. The new class has not yet 
achieved a sufficiently broad base in the German commu- 
nity to stand on its own feet. Its origins are both too 
recent and too blatantly linked with a foreign power to 
give it the necessary self-assurance. It has a clandestine 
and apologetic air. Years of political evolution must pass 
before the red blood of a self-sustaining authoritarian 
caste flows in its veins. 

THE POLITICAL OPPOSITION 

At first sight the political scene in Germany appears 
similar to that in Western Europe, particularly in France 
and Italy. The former multitude of parties has been re- 
duced to three big blocs—in western Germany the Com- 
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munist and Social Democratic parties and a rightist party 
with a strong religious tinge. Any others are of little 
consequence. In Soviet Germany the fusion of the Com- 
munists and Social Democrats in the Unity Party further 
simplifies the pattern. There the whole of the left is 
counterpoised to the whole of the right—the Christian 
Democratic Union and the Liberal Democratic Party. 

Politically the German bourgeoisie has been ham- 
strung by the destruction of the Nazi Party, to which one 
of its wings had given consistent and energetic support, 
and by the S. E. D.’s adoption of a social-reform program 
essentially similar to that of the bourgeois Social Demo- 
crats. Rightist middle-class groups have thereby been 
deprived of an openly reactionary party, and the Social 
Democrats have found themselves obliged to oppose 
policies they have traditionally favored. 

The C. D. U. strongly objects to being called rightist, 
and in composition it is in fact extremely heterogeneous, 
containing former Christian trade unionists, members of 
the old Center Party, Democrats, and members of the 
Bavarian People’s Party. It can be described as right 
wing, however, in that it crystallizes the opposition of 
the middle classes to the program of the left groups and 
the influence of the Soviet Union. And it does include 
all the most reactionary persons in Germany today. In this 
respect it is similar to the French M. R. P., which has 
been explained as the Machine a ramasser les Pétainiste: 
But whereas the M. R. P. had its roots to some extent in 
the French resistance movement, and its chief figures are 
therefore more or less intimately acquainted with the left 
leaders, the C. D. U. has no bonds with the left. 

The chief weakness of the C. D. U., that is, of the 
splintered and demoralized German middle classes, stems 
from the inadequacy of mere hostility to the left and the 
Soviet Union as a base for a bourgeois party. A genuine 
program is essential, and this the C. D. U. leaders, be- 
cause of their extraordinarily diverse origins, cannot pro- 
duce. The resulting flabbiness of purpose is made worse 
by the difficulty of maintaining contacts across zonal 
boundaries. I often heard the reproach that in Berlin, 
where it must compete with the S. E. D., the C. D. U 
is progressive and even socialist; in Hamburg it is 
conservative and capitalist; in Cologne clerical; and in 
Munich counter-revolutionary and particularistic. Such 
variations are perhaps explained by the desire of the 
C. D. U. to stand above party in the narrow sense and 
become a union of all tendencies this side of Marxism, 
The charge of clericalism is denied by pointing out that 
for the first time in German history Catholics and Protes- 
tants are effectively combined under one banner. But the 
inherent instability of the party is so great that not even 
the necessity of making a united front against the Com- 
munists and Social Democrats in the west and the Unity 
Party in the east is likely to be enough to keep the 


Christian Democrats glued together. 
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ONE OFFICIAL PARTY 

The S E. D. is not only the instrument of the occupa- 
pation; it is also the blatant organizational expression of 
the neo-élite the Russians have been systematically cul- 
tivating. No one but a professional supporter of the party 
could take seriously the official pretense that the S. E. D. 
is on an equal footing with other parties. “There are 
three parties, but one is ¢4e party,” was a remark I heard 
frequently. And only in a purely formal sense does the 
S. E. D. represent a fusion of the Communists and Social 
Democrats. Its driving force is of course the Communist 
Party. Outside Berlin the fusion was compulsory; in 
Berlin, under the aegis of quadripartite control, some 
choice was possible. As a matter of fact there already 
existed a perfectly genuine quasi-ideological split within 
the S. P. D., and a great many Social Democrats in Berlin 
voluntarily acquiesced in the fusion because they were 
convinced that the only way to realize a reformist pro- 
gram was to participate in the bureaucratic power not so 
much of the occupation authorities as of the Soviet Union 
itself. 

Their attitude of course was simply another reflection 
of the fact that Germany is too enfeebled to sustain any 
independent political activity. It is stretched taut and 


helpless between two magnetic poles, around which all 


political manifestations necessarily gravitate. To reproach 


the occupying powers with backing their own horses by 
favoring their ‘‘own’’ political parties is naive. Germany's 
present position makes that inevitable. 

Commentators on German politics have been some- 
what misled about the Unity Party by the language in 
which it clothes its purposes. Its leaders bend over back- 
ward to avoid saying anything that might be distasteful 
to more than the most ideologically hidebound of its 
opponents. This is probably one of the reasons why the 
extremely drastic social leveling that I described above 
has been so little emphasized; the authorities have been 
extraordinarily reticent about what is taking place. Na- 
tionalizations and economic reforms are seldom men- 
tioned; the talk is always of “purging Nazis and war 
criminals,” of “cleansing the economic apparatus of 
crypto-fascists,’ and so on. The radical alteration of the 
social structure which has already been carried out is 
cloaked in such euphemistic jargon as “rooting out the 
last vestiges of fascism,” “economic denazification,’ or 
“the elimination of excessive purchasing power.’ These 
tactics can only be understood as a form of political 
cajolery. They represent the prudence not of a party 
campaigning for power but of one that is already firmly 
intrenched and seeking to broaden the base of its 
power. 

Despite routine denials, the S. E. D. has the unmistak- 
able aura of an official party. It is in control of the youth 
movement, the women’s and peasants’ organizations, and 
the highly centralized organization of labor. Outside 
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the big cities there is no other effective party. Above ali, 
it is recognized as the only channel for getting a re. 
spectable job. 

THE S$. FE. D. AND THE OCCUPATION 

The basis of the party's authority is its connection with 
the occupation forces. It is considered the chosen agent 
of the Russians, and hence any opposition to it is equiva- 
lent to an insurrectionary attitude to the conquerors, 
“ Officially’’ of course the S. E. D. denies this and cali; 
itself a national party, but its national pretensions are 
seriously weakened every time it denounces criticism 
itself as an “intolerable anti-Soviet provocation.” The 
Russians for their part emphasize their intimacy with the 
S. E. D. by announcing that many of their decrees are 
in response to the demands of the party. 

While the S. E. D. derives strength and prestige fro: 
its close relations with the occupation authorities, it als 
shares their unpopularity. And with the majority of Ger. 
mans in all zones the Russians are decidedly unpopular 
not for political reasons but because of the disasters 0: 
the war, the atrocious conduct of the Red Army during 
its triumphal entry into Germany, and the incradica! 
distaste of any people for foreigners in control of th 
country. 

The party’s official position with respect to forme: 
Nazis, as enunciated some time ago by Walter Ulbrighr, 
its vice-president and real leader, is that there is a clea 
distinction between “big’’ Nazis, who are to be elim 
nated, and “‘little’’ Nazis, who may possibly be forgiver 
In practice the concept of bigness is shaded by soci: 
considerations, and the term can be applied to 
middle-class industrialist whether or not he was a part 
member. Social Democrats must exhibit superhumar 
devotion to the party in which they have been merged 
mitigate their fundamentally suspect character. They cir 
be held criminally liable for so-called diversionary acti 
ty—open criticism of the S. E. D. line—or fascist 
tivity, such as an attempt to restore the S, P. D. 
Russian political police determines the severity of t 
punishment, which may vary from bread-and-water 
tions for a few days to unexplained lasting disappeara: 

The genuinely sincere political following of 
S. E. D. in the zone is rather restricted. There are : 
actual Communists, who are entirely dependable bu‘ 
handicapped by having to conceal their real aims—t) 
is, if they are professional Communists and not mer 
communistic-minded Germans. In any case they are » 
numerous enough at present to fulfil their ultimate rc 
sponsibilities. There are the German patriots who a 
speculating on the chance that the Russians will prov 
the props for the restoration of German power. If th 
guess seems good, their numbers will rapidly incr 
And there are the usual opportunists, the largest group 
of all, who are simply waiting to see which way the v 
will finally blow. 
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Chicago, December 30 
N The Nation of December 21 Harold J. Laski said 


iat a student organization cannot be politic al without 






+ being partisan. Recently in the U nited States there has 





en the beginning of an organization whose founders 





w it must be political but at the same time are deter- 





ned to keep it free of partisan control. 





During -_ last few days representatives of almost 





million college students have been mecting at 


icagos 295 colleges and 12 national student organiza- 


1s sent rae gates 






th radical and conservative groups 





tici pated. * ¢ m2jor decision taken by the conference, 


which 0m was unanimous agreement, was to initiate 





¢ 'e building of a secular, non-partisan national student 





rganization based on the campus as a unit. Leftist ele- 





nts did not in any sense control the proceedings. 





pe Chicago meeting was organized by members of 
YY < < 4 





Inited States delegation to the International Stu- 





fe Congress in Prague last August. They had helped 
tional Union of Students at the Prague 





rm the Internat 
eting, and beiieved 





that if the United States was to co- 





erate effectively with the I. U. S. 
all-inclusive sailoaal 


in prom 10 ting inter- 





tional understanding, a new, 





lent organization was necessary. Various existing or- 
lizations, such as the National Federation of Catholic 





the National Intercollegiate Christian 
and Unitarian 





ee 
ege Students, 





uncil, American Youth for Democracy, 


Youth, agreed that some sort of over-all body was needed 






ordinate their activities. 
Vhen this idea was presented to the conference, how- 
the Prague 


egates came directly 





iken out of the hands of 





er, it was quickl; 





elegation. Some 456 of the 475 del 





m campuses, and many of them were wary both of 





students who had e conference and of the 





planned th 
rganizations interested in it. The reports which had 
reached the United S$ 1 Union 
Students had emphasized the communistic chs 





tates about the Internationa 
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benefited from the misery, industrial stagnation, 


political gloom in western Germany. I found the at 
mosphere in their zone charged with hostility and 


trust. Yet I 


tablished than that of any 


believe their administration is more firmly 


other occupied area 
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The United 


States delegation, moreover, was Russell Austin, who had 


( executive board. chairman of the 


beeen elected by leftist groups in the American Veterans’ 


Committee to the chairmanship of the Chicago Univer- 
sity chapter. 
Mistrust of the student organizations came from 


various sides. American Youth for Democracy, Interco! 


legiate Division, which has more than 5,000 members at 


more than 75 colleges, is not predominantly Communist, 
but many of the leaders are. On campuses where it has 
well-organized chapters, as at Hunter and Cornell, it is 
able to control or at least influence the election of dele- 
gates to student conferences. One of its practices is to 
use the racial issue to its own advantage in elections. On 
the other hand, the leaders of the two 
the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students and the National Federation of Newman 
Clubs, 
progressive in some ways, 
are handed down to 
They have employed what amount 


large Catholic 
student groups, 
each with more than 150,000 members, though 
are bound by principles which 
absolute and unc 


them as 


Mpro- 
misable to obstru 
tionist tactics 
prevailed. And they have used red-baiting to their own 
ends. At the Chicago meeting both the Catholics and 


in meetings where other points of view 


American Youth for Democracy were out to build up 


their own power in the new organization. 

The 

were formulated by the delegation from 

of Texas. (Texas students had already entered the poli- 
a 


general desires of the students from campuses 


the University 


tical field in an unsuccessful attempt 


1 } ° 
to elect their can- 
i 
. 
didate 


the state.) The Texans were led 
by George Nokes, one of 


for governor of 


the twenty-six members-elect 


of - Texas state legislature who attend the university 
and by James Smith, president of student government 
and leader of the fight to gain admittance to the law 
school for a Negro student. Smith was elected presiden 


4 1 , — . 1. 7 +} or "7 
of the Executive Committee charged with putting on a 











} } 
convention next summer at which the new org 


will be set up, defeating Russell Austin, 


i 
} ‘ } ] ‘ 
ward elected vice-president by a hundred-vote plurality 
] Texas plan mbodied man OO ]C ves on which 
P ' ae , 
there seemed to be gener eement—namely partici 
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. : ; gued that radio's serv- 
I outhern tes inforn the ple- 
; , ; ey ie ice to the listener was 
nary sion that they would 1 be able to ask their Dl 
; oo not what it should be, 
universities to participate further in the organization 1 ’ 
. ) Pepe _—_ 2 ; and that the industry Oest 
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this were allowed to stand. S al Neg rom the ought to have some , 
North suggested that a middle course might be indicated. specialist examine it h ,% i 
Finally a compromise was worked out which paid lip under the microscope 's 
service to the ideal of equality but left the usual loop- and determine how ok 
holes for segregation in the phrase “equal access to good and how bad a the ai 
educational facilities.” The question whether the white job the broadcasters ial 
' . } - = Satta to a rf —_ ; 
Southern schools will be admitted will be discussed more are doing. About thirteen months ago, after repea oncil 
fully at the constitutional convention next summer. needling by Dr. Frank Stanton, then vice-president and Worl 
esic e Columbiz casting System, the Natio: 
In this matter, as in others, the delegates showed a presi lent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, the Na fascis 
eee a ee } 1 Association of Broadcasters took action. A survey was « te 2 
healt! aesire not to maxe important aecistons quickly. ‘ wid 
7 ; ; : : ducted by the National Opinion Research Center of nial 
They resolved to send the American vice-president of the . ' ee r 
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International Union of Students, William Ellis of Har- : , " : ¢ aie WS 
he Fel ae ve | 1; assembled was made by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, director of xcery 
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} "© pee ibe aie Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia Univer a 
rag On the basis of hi port an f all othe —_ o ; = se ¥ | 
Prague. On the basis of his report and of all other infos Last November the results were published by the Unive £ tel 
mation that can be gathered, the convention will decide of North Carolina Press in ‘The People Look at Radio re: 
what the position of students in the United States should The book pinpoints radio’s weaknesses and suggests 1 ie 
1 7 . y . a : P _ . 2 A P - 
be with respect to the I. U. S. The exact extent to might be done to remedy them. It presents the side of we 
which the new organization will engage in political the critics and the industry. It weighs the social respon — 
activity will remain under consideration. ties of radio against the claims of the advertisers. ain 
The naive altruism which many people expect to rule About one-third of radio’s audience were found to shoulc 
student meetings was not in evidence at Chicago. The really against commercials. The features most generally « gia? J 
’ , = — > 7 s : —are > ene 
elections were decided in all-night private caucuses at demned—and this will surprise no one—are their ! nd ca 
. their dulness, their overselling, and their use of noises t 
which was formed a coalition between Catholics and si & ; ; ; ich. 
1 , . ; attention. } 
liberal elements to keep the A. Y. D. from electing its ; are oo 110, 
~ = 2 : The examination of newscasts indicates a need far n Sail 
candidates to important offices. The liberal group felt ‘ , ; desduic 
fa i : he lef o Catholi local news, but the book explains that stations us oie 
Mat in general the thing ear was the ieft; the Catholic . , . . . pas 
t the thing to I © 26st, the Vatnone services for national and international news covera zen: 
minority, they believed, could not retain control for very would have to set up their own machinery for local ite 
long even if it gained it temporarily. Russell Austin was It suggests that local sponsors might cover the cost. The 
the only candidate approved by the left who was elected In dealing with the fact that only 12 per cent ot ee 
. . *.¢ . . . . - C sia 
to an executive office or staff position; he was made vice- respondents complained of inaccuracy or bias in radio new Mees 







casts, Mr. Lazarsfeld points out that although the quest 
now purely academic, the time may come when radio 
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president of the Executive Committee largely because 






he had done so much to assure the success of the con- 














ference. The A. Y. D. elected only two or three of their have to prove its freedom from bias. deaetia 
, . , ‘ Ti+} ane este cos il " 
people to the thirty-three man Executive Committee; the With respect to comedy, Mr. Lazarsfeld notes that creatiot 
¢ ° ‘% o : reru lit >< it eric > > - liar 
Catholics have seven or eight members, most of whom - little satire on American eet A few come vated t 
. ¢ 1 ft 
, ; : ae se thei ograms to show up prejudices, or move more = 
come from church universities. _ cnete Pt 8 : PP *) ' nt means 
; : se ; less timidly in the direction of social criticism. But the gre: pow 
The Chicago conference highlighted two important i - of irr 
TS. v : . educational power satire could have . . . is not fully utiliz 1919 € 
qualities found in present-day college students. They in “as - , , ah 
; di _° | obj a The People Look at Radio” is well worth reading Lifbenes 
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ve eee —— © " a BBl COPPGIVES 56S many counts, but the most important statement it makes back to 
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which they are willing to work hard; and they do not this: “The volume and position of commercials and denn’ 
intend to be used by partisan political forces. Because _ tendency to oversell are the two factors which ti ‘ 
} fen" € ary, of 
this attitude is exactly what the country needs, the stu- dustry, by self-regulation, should do something about of res 
dent movement should make a valuable contribution to rather short order.” It will be interesting to see what 1919 “ 
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A Chancellor at Dachau 
STRIAN REQUIEM. By Kurt von Schuschnigg. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, $3.50. 







LMOST a decade ago Kurt von Schuschnigg, then fed- 
eral Chancellor of Austria, in a large volume, “‘Dreimal 
Oesterreich,”” expressed his political philosophy, the creed of 
. highly cultured Austrian conservative strongly influenced 
y his early training at a Jesuit college, an admirer of Musso- 
s corporate state, and a staunch monarchist. When the 
0k appeared in Dorothy Thompson's English translation, 
the author was already a prisoner of the Nazis, whom he had 
ainly tried to appease by measures that were more than just 
ynciliatory. Anyone expecting that Amschluss, captivity, and 
World War II would be able to change Schuschnigg’s semi- 
fascist philosophy will be disappointed. Unlike Léon Blum, 
who as a prisoner of the Nazis revised some of his favorite 
pinions, the Austrian continued to cling to his pet ideas, to 
idge by his present book of memoirs. It is composed of 
excerpts from his prison diaries, lengthy political treatises 
also said to have been written in prison, and the transcripts 

















f telephone conversations between Berlin and various capi- 
ils in the days of the Anschluss. 

As if he were pleading for kindness on the part of re- 
ewers and other readers, Schuschnigg insists that his book 
innot claim to be “anything but a personal account and a 
unan confession.” But is there any reason why the book 
ould be regarded as anything but a purely political apolo- 
a? The ex-Chancellor’s sufferings in various Nazi prisons 
id camps were, at worst, of a psychological nature; after all, 

ch of the time he was united with his family, and he had 













radio, books, and newspapers; for one who, like this re- 





+ 


ewer, spent quite some time in the hell of Dachau, it is 





mewhat amusing to read that Schuschnigg, the privileged 
risoner, liked it there: “Nowhere did we fare so well as 






re, and nowhere was the treatment so relatively decent.” 


The reader probably will be left cold by Schuschnigg’s 
} y } &! 







liaries if he has read such tragic documents as Langhoft’s 


Moorsoldaten’”’ or Szalet’s “Experiment E,” but he will read 





with great interest Schuschnigg’s long discussions of Aus- 





trian politics. The monarchist Schuschnigg regrets the de- 
struction of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, asserting that the 
creation of new states carved out of its body merely aggra- 
vated the minorities problem, and endeavoring to show by 






means of some rather dubious mathematics that the number 
‘irredentist”’ peopte in Central Europe was greater in 
1919 than it had been before. He naively traces the deep 






differences between the political parties in post-war Austria 
vack to the lack of a personality who could have bridged 





them, like Vienna's “beloved” Mayor Liiger, an arch-reaction- 





ary, or old Emperor Francis Joseph, one of the grave-diggers 
Mf Austria. He revives the myth that the peace treaty of 
1919 “bereft” Austria “of the means to maintain her inde- 


pendence.” Referring to Austria’s internecine strife, he 





| 2 ¢ 7? > 7 } 

claims that ‘‘we had no intention in 1933-34 of dissolving 
; ' ‘ :, : 
the Socialist Party, of crushing their trade unions, or of 
changing the existing political position of the party,” al- 


though nowadays nobody doubts that Dollfuss, Stachemberg, 


’ that 


the authoritarian regime had not destroyed democracy in 


and Fey precipitated the tragic showdown. He maintain 


' , 
principle of free elections, not 


through political parties, but through corporate bodies,” not 


Austria: “‘We retained the 


mentioning the fact that these bodies were composed exclu 

sively of protégés of government and clergy. He denies 

that there was any government-inspired anti-Semitism under 
'T 


his regime, especially in the economic field, although actually 


many Jewish physicians, teachers, and other experts lost their 


} 


jobs. He calls the fears of a Hapsburg restoration, then held 


P he 
Outright sur 


by many foreign observers, “hysterical” and 
prising,” although Schuschnigg was more favorably inclined 
toward the old dynasty than any other chancellor of the 
republic 

Schuschnigg tries hard to convince the readers that in 


March, 1938, he could do nothing but yield to Hitler's de 


mands in order to avoid useless bloodshed. That may be 


\ 1 
} 


1%, 1 4 ° ' ' ; 
Ithough it is thinkable that even then, in the twelfth hour 


a . 
armed resistance to German pressure might have blocked 
Hitler's plans for a future “bloodless conquest of Europe 
But it is strange to note that an Austrian patriot like Schusch- 
nigg should still cling stubbornly to the fallacious idea that 

Millions 


Austria was and will always be ‘a German state.’ 
of Swiss people protest that they are Helvetians, although 
they talk German. 


} } ; ,’ lanoace ; lear | ] 
ochuschnigg’s language is clear and concise, and he seems 
to mean what he says. But his confessions do not exonerate 


him; he was a poor statesman, vacillating and wasting his 
Opportunities, who permitted himself to be trapped by h 
rt t ! Sma 7 = 
best friends,” including fifth columnists, He was also a 
small man who worried more about his electricity bill thaa 


} 


about the hecatombs that took place outside his own sw anky 
A 


“prison” in the Belvedere Castle. 


Innocence 


The wisdom of the old will sometimes show 
A kind of innocence, the gentle smiles 


Hovering about the eyes that seel 


The veined, brown hand that yet beguiles 

\¥a' + li ée j larder ¢ + +) | 

When it is lifted slowly from the knee 

While the old voice with sudden richness rings 


Yet their hearts too may know a secret glee, 


ceeina th llen n ‘ 
seeing that fallen power! 





So Satan, after all that 








Fou id A 4 tho h 
a } 4 + 
io where the wisdom OF exp n 
‘ ‘ ] } 
Might tempt us The old ma y still betray 


The young, who, like 





The guile of conques 
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Music and Society 


MUSIC IN OU! W. Nor- 


ton. 


fy assuines 
of that mo- 
mirrors, is 


analogous way by the crisis through which 
may be passing. . . . And it 1s the 


emonstrate this correspondence in 


There can be disagreement 


wemporary Music. 
i 


tion of the relationship of art 


' — 
tois whole conce} 
i 

} 

i 


1 


} ? } aan | 
might well useful as a basis for a clear 


of the intention and the achievement of modern 
music. It is disappointing that Dr. Salazar has not really done 
anything with it in his book. Outside the introduction this 
“correspondence” seems, surprisingly, to be taken for 
granted; what the crisis in music corresponds to in society 
as a whole is never made explicit; and as a result the crisis 
in music seems, in Dr. Salazar’s statement, not very clear, and 
not very exciting either. “The external forms of style are 
symbols which the artist uses to express, within the realm 
of each art, the way of life in his epoch. .. ."’ But Dr, Salazar 


talks only about these external forms of style. I am myself 


4 


not satisfied enough with this version of the correspondence 
between art and society to be willing to supply the missing 
links in Dr. Salazar’s argument by my own inference, and 
I doubt that other readers will want to either. It is by no 
means obvious what this inference should be. What exactly 
does the break-up of tonality parallel in the crisis of society 
as a whole? Without precise formulation of the “correspond- 
ence,” the long discussion of musical nationalism lacks sig 
nificance. (I think particularly of the misleading emphasis 
put on Debussy’s nationalism.) And if we have to and want 
to make these large-scale inferences for ourselves, Dr. Sala- 
zar’s statement and approval of Stravinsky's answer to the 


f 
crisis—by a thorough eclecticism and a return to tonality and 
formal structure—can be interpreted as very dubious politics 
indeed. Dr. Salazar's theory of correspondence appears to be 
a superficial and arbitrary post facto frame, designed to give 
coherence to what is merely another history of musical styles 
during the last hundred years. 

Nor as a history, with a simple chronological order, does 
the book seem particularly illuminating or incisive. Distin- 
guished mainly by copious reference to the other arts and to 
biography, by its non-critical objectivity, by its sympathy 


with its material, and by its impressive array of sheer in- 





resolution of conflict in self is like the making one 
of opposites in art.” 


AESTHETIC ANALYSIS PUBLICATIONS 
by Eli Siegel 


1. THE AESTHETIC METHOD in SELF CONFLICT: 50? 
2. PSYCHIATRY, ECONOMICS, AESTHETICS: 50¢ 


Eli Siegel won the Nation Poetry Prize in 1925 with 
Hot Afternoons Have Been in Montana. This fiercely 
discussed (and misunderstood) poem foreshadowed the 
present Aesthetic Analysis. 
FREE PUBLICATIONS of the Committee for Aesthetic Analysis: 
“A Declaration of Purposes” and “Questions and Answers about 
Aesthetic Analysis.” For copies of any or all of these, and for 
information as to the Aesthetic Analysis Poetry Group and lectures, 
write to MARTHA BAIRD, 67 Jane Street, New York City. 
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formation, the book suffers from a loose and digressive struc. 
ture and from imprecise terminology. Despite pages of 
analysis, “impressionism” and “expressionism” are not clearly 


defined; the analogies to the painting of the period introduce 


more examples instead of illumination. The word “‘poet F 
used as a technical term with an apparently precise meaning 
which is never made clear: this makes the discussion 0: 
Fauré’s music difhcult to follow. And there are other 
stances. Here, it seems to me, Dr. Salazar would have bee 
more helpful if he had gcne to what he admits is the root o! 
the matter with a discussion of the “ways of life” which 
produced these different kinds of expression. One needs ; 
Ieast a sketch of his aesthetic to understand his terminology 
in the regions to which he seems to extend its implications . 
Finally, a history of “‘tendencies’’ and “leading ideas’ 
must maintain an equilibrium between the particular 
the general; it cannot be true or useful unless it does just 
to the individual composer and work in all their particularit 
One cannot complain if in his chapters on nineteenth centur, 
background Dr. Salazar abstracts from the music of Berlioz 
-hopin, and others only those qualities which contempora 
music inherits and develops, although these qualities are not 
those which make Berlioz or Chopin uniquely themselves 
But if in turn he abstracts from the music of modern con 
posers only those qualities which will show the line of 
development from the nineteenth century through our « 
tury most clearly, then the tendency has become more 
portant than the music, and the individual work has become 
in fact, the “secondary source.”’ It is doubtful that the layma 
reading this book for assistance in understanding mode 
music (why else?) will be helped by Dr. Salazar to come t 
that personal and individual experience with each work t! 
is the real knowledge of music. For example, the pages ¢ 
Satie, Chabrier, Fauré, Berg, even the whole chapters o: 
Debussy and Stravinsky, in my opinion, do not succeed : 


defining exactly or even, sometimes (Satie, Chabrier), recog. 


+ 


nizably the unique characteristics of temperament and te 
nique which distinguish each of these composers from ¢! 


others who perhaps wrote in the same style. For this blinc. 


ness, an awareness and even an incisive statement—wh 
Dr. Salazar’s book does not seem to me to be—of the dev: 
opment of forms and styles in a period is not an adeq 

compensation. ROBERT E. GARIS 


The People’s Attorney 


BRANDEIS: A FREE MAN’S LIFE. By Alpheus Thom 
Mason. The Viking Press. $5. 


URING Brandeis’s formative years, both as a law; 
Dine a public man, a revolution was taking plac 
America. With the absorption of free land and the closir 
of the frontier, industry replaced agriculture as the n 
The drift of population was from rural to urban areas 
the corporate form of business organization replaced 
vidual enterprise. Accompanying this change in the p 
of American society came the opportunity for the exp! 
and the monopolist to grasp power. 

Mr. Mason shows that Brandeis was one of the first 
yers to realize the implications of this new situation 
reacted unfavorably to the tendency of the prominent 
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neys Of his day to tie up with the dominant economic inter- 


ests; he knew that the real conservative is he who is ready 
adjust the status quo to the changing pattern of society. 
He was @ practical man, and he gave warning that “there 
come a revolt of the people against the capitalists unless 

» aspirations of the people are given some adequate legal 

pression; and to this end cooperation of the ablest lawyers 
s essential.” 

Against this background the author traces Brandeis’s activi- 
ties through four main periods. During the first period he 
was a practicing lawyer in Boston. Already the metheds he 
used as a champion of public causes began to emerge. En- 
gaged in such famous battles as the franchise contest with 

e Elevated Railway in Boston, the fight for savings-bank 
fe insurance, the notorious New Haven Railroad case, and 
the United Shoe Machinery affair, Brandeis exhibited a tenac- 
ity which wilted hid opponents. For nine years, from 1905 to 
1914, he fought the New Haven Railroad in its attempt to 
absorb the Boston and Maine. He had many setbacks, with 
court decisions going against him and officials and news- 
papers publicly condemning him; but he fought back, rallied 
others to his side, and persevered, until his contentions were 
ipheld and victory was complete. 

In the second period he appeared as an attorney on the 

tional scene, fighting the famous public-land controversies 
f the Taft regime. Two issues were involved—the defense 

national resources against individual encroachment and 
the establishment of individual responsibility in public office. 
Brandeis held to a strict definition of individual responsi- 

lity, and he constantly emphasized moral law as the basis 
for good government. 

By this time he was a rich man, Some saw a contradiction 
etween his personal fortune as a corporation lawyer and 
is stand as the “‘people’s attorney.’’ He is “the most liked 
and the most hated man at the bar in America,” said L. S. 
Richard. But Brandeis had no blanket social program to 
cover all the cases he handled; he was concerned only with 
pecific causes, and was guided by an organic view of the 
iw which considered that it needed to be adapted to social 
changes. He did not try to overturn the economic system but 
aly attempted to make it work better. 

Next he turned to the political stage, first attaching him- 

f to La Follette progressivism and later becoming adviser 

1 spokesman for Wilson’s Administration, He was certain 
{ the worth of democracy as a way of life, but realized that 
democracy is an empty word unless the people fulfil their 
duties as citizens. He therefore considered it necessary for 
men of independent thought to rouse the public from apathy 
to action; and that was the role he assigned to himself. 

Last comes the period during which Brandeis was a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Mason shows how he helped to 
shape the court’s understanding of its own powers, how he 
vorked with Holmes toward an application of law based on 
‘act and democratic needs rather than on rigid precedent. 
The factual meaning of the famous phrase, “Holmes and 
Brandeis dissenting,” is explained to the reader in terms of 
egal and socio-political history. 

It is clear from this biography that the author has dili- 
gently uncovered most of the necessary documents. Mr. 
Mason has been studying Brandeis’s life and work for a num- 


ber of years and has acquainted himself with every relevan 
incident. But in his anxiety to leave out nothing he son 
times clouds the broader issues of Brandeis’s life and lea\ 
the reader with merely a sourcebook of details. He has tri 
to remain a neutral, content to present a vast mass of m 
terial from which the reader must make his own selection 
But the details are too complicated: it would have been better 
to edit his material more severely. H, DAVID DAVIS 


Rimbaud in Exile 


PROSE POEMS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS. By Ar- 
thur Rimbaud. In a New Translation by Louise Varése 
New Directions. $1.50. 


ELEN ROOTHAM'S translation of Rimbaud's prose- 


> 


poems was published by Faber and Faber in 1932 
New Directions published a few selections from this book 
in 1943; it is hard to understand why, instead of reprinting 
all of the more accomplished Faber book, New Directions 
now publishes Mrs, Varése’s translation. A short review of 
this book could consist of a mere quotation: “La mer de la 
veillée, telle que les seins d’Amélie’’—''The sea of the vigil, 
like Emily's breasts.” 

Louise Varése is expert with the dictionary, but because 
grammar at times bores her she succeeds in spoiling one of 
Rimbaud’s best poems: After the Deluge begins with the 
description of a fresh green world emerging from the puri 
fying flood waters, makes a long contrast with the imme- 
diately consequent bloodthirst and sordidness of men, and 
ends with the invocation that the water may come to destroy 
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Russia and Her Geography ...an 
interesting and stimulating study 


THE U.S.S.R. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


By JAMES S. GREGORY, Formerly Geography 
Master, Trinity County School, Middlesex; and 
D. W. SHAVE, Senior Geography Master, Trinity 
County School, Middlesex Lecturer in Geography 
Method, Westminster Training College, Lond 


horitative and interesting facts on one of the world’s 


rite ¢ 


topics of discussion—Russia. This unusual book pre- 


sents a full survey of all i 


short 
npor 


ant aspects of Russian geog- 
raphy at the present t 

available in America. There is a unique treatment of the 

growth and development of Russia during past centuries, 

from a geographical point of view. Special attention is given 

to its evolution since the 1917 Revolution. The material pre- 

; volume has been gathered chiefly from works 

hed in Russia—much of it collected at first hand by one 

hors during his extensive travels throughout the 
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again. ‘Dans la grande maison de vitres encore 


and cieanse 
ruisselante, les enfants en deuil regardérent les merveilleuses 


, ‘ 1 
does not mean, however, “In the big house with 


images’ 


/ 


dow since the singular ruzs- 


wit panes still dripping . . 


selante appplies to the house, and anyway means Streaming 


not dripping as though with rain. Helen Rootham had at 


least said, “In the great house of glass still streaming with 
water... .’’ Rimbaud in his most visionary poems fires bursts 
of images in the chaos of the unconscious; the reasoning 
mind, even in spite of itself, tries for some association of 
ideas, rushing at any target offered—here, the words or the 
implication: water or rain. But Rimbaud does not tell what 
the house is streaming with, and no translator has the right 
to blear Rimbaud’s or the reader's vision by decking out the 
original. Only a very few lines earlier in the poem Rimbaud 
has written: “Blood flowed, at Bluebeard’s house—at the 
abattoirs, in the circuses, where the seal of God blanched the 
windows. Blood and milk flowed.” It isn’t impossible that 
the glass house containing the children is streaming with 
something else than water and may have something to do 
with birth, especially if one considers the poem's closing 
‘And the Queen, the Witch that lights her charcoal in 


the earthen pot, won't ever want to tell us that which she 


lines: 


knows, and which we don't.” 

In the poem Enfance the opening lines set the scene— 
two revenants moving and watching as though still alive: 
“Crest elle, la petite morte, derriére les rosiers—La jeune 
maman trépassée descend le perron.” Translated by J ouise 
Varése: “It is she, the little girl, dead behind the rosebushes. 

The young mama, lifeless, comes down the stoop.”” But 
Rimbaud wrote: “It is she, the dead little girl, behind the 
rosebushes.”” She may be standing there, watching her dead 
young mother descending the steps; trépassée means only 
one thing in French, dead; Mrs. Varése’s young mama scems 
only to be suffering from the vapors. 

In Mystique, if Rimbaud had meant to say, ‘From the 
meadows flames leap up,”” he would not have written, “Des 
prés de flammes bondissent,” which means “Meadows of 
flames leap up’ and presents a different image. On the other 
hand, we have an exact if lifeless translation of “Des fanums 
qu’éclairaient la rentrée des théories’’ (Promontory), where 
théorie means a sacred embassy sent out to consult a Greek 
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oracle: ‘‘Fanes lighted up by the returning embassies,” ang 
not, as in Helen Rootham’s version, ‘Shrines illumined hy 
the presence of a revived speculation.’” Whatever gratity: 

one feels toward Mrs. Varése here soon collapses. “Rien ng 
bougeait encore au front des palais” is turned into ‘Nothin 
yet stirred in front of the palaces”; any schoolboy wo 
have correctly translated in the forehead of, allowing ¢ 
to see the facade of buildings as faces. “And the drea; 
fades,"’ we read for “Et Je réve fraichit.” 

If they had been the result of an attempt to convey som 
of Rimbaud’s music and rhythms to the American read: 
these mistakes would not matter in the least. But Mrs. Varé 
is painstakingly uninspired. A single poem of Hart Crane’: 
for instance, though not at all derivative, can give you mo: 
of the essence of Rimbaud than all these translations togethe: 
They do, of course, keep one from having to turn too often 
to the dictionary. RENE BLANC-ROOS 
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Hurry Up Please Its Spinach 


HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME. By Elizabeth Hawee 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 







HIS curious little work is perhaps best treated as , 
"Tees type of mystery, in which the reader's object :s 
to discover the point of the book. The title seems to pri 
a clue, of course, and after you Hurry Up and read the 
ume you do discover that It’s Time to fight for socialism 
But there is nothing about socialism in the book except for a 
few remarks at the end expressing the author's unqual 
and unanalyzed indorsement. 

The jacket, which I consulted eagerly for a lead, says t! 
in this, “her most important book’’ (more important even 
than ‘Fashion Is Spinach’), Miss Hawes ‘‘dares to expose 
our most carefully hushed-up ills.’ These appear to be, in 
rising order of gravity, the patronizing attitude of trade-unian 
men toward trade-union women ; marital infidelity in and out 
of the labor movement, or the “Great Bed Bug’’; the con- 
genitally fascist nature of employers; red-baiting in the 
unions; and, above all, Walter Reuther, who is not as 
hushed-up an ili, however, as Miss Hawes would lik 



















make him. 

The author is a passionate advocate of unity in the labor 
movement, and to this end she divides its members into four 
groups: red-baiters, a depraved lot who cannot be damned 
too heartily; “non-red-baiters,” who are the salt of 
earth; ‘“‘catechismic Communists,” eccentric but harmiecss 
folk who go about saying, “We must reach a broad section 
of the masses’’; and ‘common Communists,” staunch fellows 
who smile at their catechismic comrades, work faithfully with 
their non-red-baiting brothers, and bear cheerfully the bur 
den of the day. 

The way to achieve unity among these groups obviously 
is to get rid of the ones you don’t like. Out of the depth of 
her two and a half years of experience in organized labor 
Miss Hawes is prepared to do the job of sifting. Reuther and 
his red-baiters must go. The Redhead, as she calls Mr. 
Reuther in ther mellower moods, is “dangerous,” and }'s 
loyalty to the union open to question. Miss Hawes sugges's 
that he is angling for the Presidency of the United Statics 
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nks he has the requisite skill in machine politics. bus. (‘A world is my monument,”’ muses the unfortunate dis- 





tivities turn her ‘‘as cold as do those of the N. A. M., coverer. ‘Spanish chains are my rew ard.”’) But the familiar 































grat f we permit him to “mix us up by a red scare or indi- characters and situations assume an entirely new relevance 
“Rien ne stic behavior—then we may expect the U. S. A. to and fascination as a truly creative writer depicts them with 
‘Nothin in the footsteps of Nazi Germany.” poignant wit and profound compassion. 
ov 7 These remarkable bits of libelous passion, fully backed by There are heart-breaking scenes dramatizing the martyr- 
wing -d inference and far-fetched anecdote, are in keeping dom of Isabella’s victims—the Moors whora she was deter. 
he d the vapory nature of the book, which in a disjointed mined to exterminate, the Jews whose tormented outcry, 
tells of the frustrations in educating women in the “God, You sce and are dumb?” resounds through the pages 
Ivey ples of trade unionism, of the chronicle. In spite of all its moral indignation, how- 
in read | do not profess to have discovered the point of the book, ever, the chronicle treats the blood-stained heroine with 
rs. Var nce all mysteries are supposed to have a culprit, I pick fairness and understanding. The Isabella it portrays is not 
t Cra | and Hitchcock. ROBERT BENDINER just a monster of greed and fanaticism; she is a live woman, 
you a human being—complex, contradictory, problematical. At 
: tog. times she is almost lovable; in other moments she has tragic 
too often The Queen and Columbus grandeur. And again there are hours when she becomes puny 
— "PDINAND AND ISABELLA. By Hermann Kesten. er petites. Leapeey wx monte of doubt. naening -— 

“a ' , old man,” a “‘sublime, ridiculous old man” by the name of 

4. A. Wyn. $3 : , , _ : 

' Christopher Columbus, the Queen of both the Spains won- 

VEN years ago I reviewed in these columns Hermann ders, shuddering: “Are all great men mad? Have I been mad, 

= ee i) Resten’s novel ‘The Children of Guernica,” the book too? Is madness greatness? Is greatness madness? Poor, 
which that author introduced himself to the American poor old man!” 

x public. “Ferdinand and Isabella” testifies once more A skeptic and moralist in the Voltairean tradition, Kesten 
ited freshness and originality of his talent. seems to tell us that madness was ruling the world four hun- 
ol The events described in this historical novel are known to dred and fifty years ago as it is today. Which is not to say 
O pr any college student—Spain’s ruthless and tenacious struggle that we should acquiesce in madness. Kesten, for one, does 
| the ¢ power started by Queen Isabella toward the end of the 10t—as he has proved once more by writing the frightening 
Or eenth century, the inhuman persecution and expulsion and edifying, bitter and entertaining story of Queen Isabella 
ef the Spanish Jews and Arabs under the Inquisition, and her beloved Ferdinand, nicknamed “King Petticoat 
1g the crucial deed and personal drama of Christopher Colum- KLAUS MANN 
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| Art 





HE Re yu ~Gallery’s announce- 
ment of Pierre Bont nard’s first one- 
hae ‘ this country (through 
iy 31) may have struck some of 


its bland state- 


presumptuous in 


t that Bonnard is the greatest living 


h painter. One's first impulse is to 


up Matisse, whom many- and I 


them—consider pee the 

est living painter in the world. The 
act is, however, that the Bignou an- 
ment merely echoes an opinion 


has and wider ia 
france during the last fifteen or twenty 
that re a kind 
stile criticism of Matisse, cubism, and 
that is, 
has done since 


rejects what it 


spread wider 


ears and presents of 


bism’s aftermath of every- 
g the Schoo! of Paris 
uv sm. This opinion 
ls to be the shock and flash effects of 
so and Matisse and the 
slidity” of Frestch 


Bonnard is indeed solid | 





prefers 
traaition, 


sainting. He 


lso late impressionism plus Tou- 
se-Lautrec, Gauguin —and Matisse. 
lly one of the “Nabi” group 


rinally 
led in the 
f Gauguin’s flat, decorative paint- 
devoted 


loose 


1890's under the inspira- 


himself to 
ering up the left 
nd by the School of Paris's too rapid 


ne, Bonnard has 


tr rs 
string 
rl Ips 


sition from impressionism to ab- 
tion. Bonnard, for his part, has 
ed toward the abstract in a slower 


i, in a sense, M..e organic way than 
1910 or so he 
heed- 
ening his can- 
nt along; 
Matisse’s 


Before 
darkish tones, 
flatt 


as he we 


1 
CUuDISTS 


in rather 


f the fauves, but 
nore and more 
15 he seems to have felt 
1e «oh may have 
itisse previously and 
p radically and his 
nting blossomed into big, boldly cut- 
screens of 
than easel-paintings but are 
hot in color to stay in place as mere 
ration. 
is to this last phase that Bonnard 
es his present renown among those 
ho profess to know and like painting 
painting’s sheer sake—for the poetry 
immediate medium, of cuisine, 
t texture, manual sensitivity. And it 
con 


imself in- 


8 ~ ee 


I 
~d M 
eU ava. 


his 
tte brightened u 
pictures that resemble 


is more 


his 
i, on juice and matter, that seems to 
¢ led Bonnard to paint more and 
te abstractly: the greater the attention 


mY ! 
ment brushst 


precisely this centration on 


and roke the less be- 


nes the concern with the original data 


inn Yhryre 


Bonnard’s 
more 
shapes into flat 


Thus 
conceptions have eewene 
summary; he 
areas of unbroken color 


subject 
steadily 
simplifies 
modulated by 


nothing more than the brushstroke, and 


} ' 
arranges these areas into patchwork 


patterns in which all planes merge into 


one, with no single color or shape re- 
too 


lly and the human figure be- 


ceding or advancing too far or 


dramatica 


yming but one more object among 
others. Warm colors, crimsons, oranges, 


acid viridians, 
are 
some- 


pinks, yellows 
and emeralds in off shades, 


} 
crowd 


mauves, 
ill these 
ed close to one another 
times at dangerously close intervals that 
And 


yet it is one of the tensions and dra- 
t that such 


threaten to turn the effect into mud 


matic virtues of Bonnard’s ar 


bright, hot colors should come so close 
to mud 


Here, moreover, is a way of approach- 


ing abstract painting that makes a detour 
around cubism and yet arrives at almost 


the same place in the end. But Bonnard 


never abandons the object, and never 
will—nor does he violate it as Picasso 
has done, while still retaining it. He 


holds on to the third dimension more 
tenaciously. He may simplify nature but 
he does not reorganize it with respect to 
anything except color; and so the world 
he shows us no one familiar 


with that of Monet or Renoir. 
1 


disorients 


This is 


the main reason why conservative con- 
noisseurs have found Bonnard easier to 
take than Matisse, despite the fact that 


the latter has never gone so far toward 
But Matisse is no lo 
an impressionist, and 


erament too radi 


the abstract. 





temp 


Besides, abstractness, taken by itself, 


f the radi 
Or tne fradi- 


has never been a measure 
of art; if it 


cainess were, 


would have been more of an innovator 
than Delacroix. The abstractness of the 
cubists and Matisse’s flatness are the 


symptoms of a new vision of art 
as Bonnard’s is an extension of the same 
Monet painted | 


vision by which nted 


pads. 


7 na ate +f 
intimacy ana caimness ot 





[ art, its concent 
tle — s, and the 


yermanen 





fact that t smells 
ly of the fashions of 1900-14, 
ing as it does the desire of the 
classes 


rench middle 


a 
stop and stand still at 





nnaicturhe 7 } niaer 
them undais urbed in the e€ yyment 
e modest but refined amenities t 
7 » a] = ~~ +) e+ ] } _ 
Thi { Vepudilc had 1 uiftted them 
t ee se 11 +} a ae 
») accumuUiate—ali TNs § 1 no S$ 
' } } ' 
lead us into thinking that he cs } 
1 > ? 
Ditton as paint $onnard has yt 
) a Ss re iO i e us mic j 


at that 


He 


easily enough and tura 


French and to let it rest 
paint “French 


number 


of sure-fire succe 


Out any en 
and from time to time he does, indeed, 
paint little landscapes and still | that 
Manet or the early Corot or even Cour- 
bet or Boudin would have been glad to 
call his own: pictures, precious enough 
in themselves, that « from the 


French 
lirectness and by 
nn which 


standard tradi 
painting onl 


the fast, loose, modern executi 


achieves their paradoxical delicacy. But 
these are in the nature of relaxattons, 


and Bonnard also seeks to realize a more 


monumental art through his instinct for 


What he 


large-scale decoration seems to 
want is a big flat picture with the mas- 
siveness and weight of Tintoretto or 
Verone Here he must gamble; there 
are no certain successes in this unex- 
plored territory, and he makes many 
mistakes and Le nts many failures. But 
the audacity with which he cuts out his 
canvases and the no less audacious mo- 


1 he designs them are 


é 


thing profound 


1otony with wh 


an effort ess some 


and entirely new and conte 


to expr 
mporary, and 














when success comes, the result is an im- 
portant masterpiece and a further ad- 
vance on the part of the total tradition 
ot Wes arn Pp , 
\ ’ "a 
: 
- 
t sl 
we . ‘ 
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Alas, t I eX 
Bignou contains | a le 1on of 
Bonnard’s failure: and tl are yt 
even important failu , CXC tor The 
Open Window’ of 1 1] best 
canvases hung, { annes, th Harbor 
(1919) and Still Life with Fruit” 
( 192¢ ure in Bonnard’s relaxed vein 
as exqu e€ aS 10 IS, the Seascape f gl 
have been painted by a latter-day De 
camps, and the still life by Renoir him- 
self. One can provision | ~ in the 
weakness of this show only by the as 
sumption that the artist's b work has 
remained in Franc 

Bonnard is not the only c mporary 
to show that UM pPressic m till has 
something lett to say, even pres- 
ence of cubism and post Ther 
is Victor Pasmore in En und 
there was Arnold Friedn lere in 
America. Friedman's death last week at 
the age of seventy-four closed the career 
of one of the best painters this country 
has ever produced—one who in a place 


where people were less illiterate in terms 
ef painting for its own sake would have 
and un- 


received far more recognition 


he did. Only illiterates 


derstanding than 
could ever have called a painter so com- 
I 
low ’ . ae 
p! y in possession of his means as 
Friedman a ‘“‘primitive.’’ Forced to earn 
I 


his living as a post-office clerk and to 
parnt 


im his spare time unt! 
ment 3 


Friedma 
trme 


in 

elop. But he did develop, 

and always in a determined direction, a 
direction that took him toward an 
more radical 


Bonnard’s. In the last years of his life 


+ £e 
i mis retire- 


, 


im i* tOOK 


a long 


to ae 0p. 


ab- 


stract impressionisn than 


he painted a series of landscapes that for 
color and texture are without equal in 
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our time 8 cy 


int,” and therefore his art may have 
to \ t a long time before it receives 
its Ju tion in this country. But 
I have enou; contidence to add hi 
name right now to those of Eakins, 
Ryder, Homer, Blakelock, Cole, Bellows, 
kil heim lo, a rd Har ley. 
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| Music 
ALANCHINE, for me, stands out 
imong_ choreographers—e ven 


ong the best choreographers—in the 
Picasso stands out among even the 








t nainte 
best unters 


f his medium and the power 


ulation Ol 


, , . bd - : , 
mind and imagination that yield 


by the power in manip- 


of h 
the prodigal abundance of his invention, 
its constant development and originality. 
fact Balanchine is, for me, an artist of 
the same magnitude as Picasso, and the 
only one I can think of now working in 
any of the arts. He ts, it seems to me, 
even more dis iplined in his exercise of 
his powers than Picasso: the originality, 
no matter how astounding, always re- 
mains part of the continuous develop- 
ment; a work as singular as “Danses 
Concertantes” is only a special use of 
the permanen but developing elements 
of the idiom and style of other works. 
The occasion for these observations is 
Balanchine's Jatest ballet, “The Four 
Temperaments.” From the very first 
novements of the motionless pair of 
dancers revealed by the rising curtain it 
npact of the powers I 
the powers which be- 


has the striking i: 
have mentioned 
gin at once their fascinating transforma- 
tion of the familiar elements of the 
Balanchine idiom and style, and which 
overwhelm one the end with the 
richness, the complexity, the originality, 
the power of the succession of dances 
they produce with those elements. It is 
a work that, in the words of Edwin 
Denby, “holds one spellbound by the 
constant surprise of its dance develop- 
ment, by the denseness and power of the 
dance images which the figures on stage 
create from moment to moment’; and 
this sustained power makes it grand and 
imposing. 

Except for its conclusion Hindemith’s 
score is excellent for Balanchine's pur- 
pose. But Kurt Seligman’s costumes are 
extravagant and undisciplined in their 
boldness of color and design—some of 
them obscuring the body that should be 
clearly outlined. His decor is good. 


in 


lack shock effect, they 
are too solid and complete to be bril- 





As presented by the Ballet Society 


its subscription audience (for whi 





The NATIO) Janu 
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Al) 
will be repeated on January 13) 4 


work was danced with Precision ap 


brilliance by graduates and students , 
the School 


American 


Ballet 


soloists being Mary Eilen Moylan, 


j 


trice Tompkins, Elise Reiman, Gisej 


Caccialanza, Tanaquil Le Clercq, Tog 


Bolender, William Dollar, Fred Dan ei 


José Martines, Lew Christensen, 
Francisco Moncion. And the dance 
benefited by the excellent performas 
of the music under the direction of Ley 


Barzin. 


n 
al 


The students of the school also dance 
in a performance of Ravel’s “L'Enfy 
et les sortiléges’” that I thought wa 
waste of everyone's time and talen 


would rather have seen a repetition 
the lovely ballet that Balanchine creatg 
Mozart Sinfonie Concertant 
the students’ performance with the } 
tional Orchestral Association a year a 

I am grateful 


to a 


to 


Laszlo 


t! 


in the cast in the Russian word 
William Horne’s American accent + 
mained noticeable; and I was bothere 
less by that than by the unsuitable a 
unchanging middle-aged appearance | 


Ivan Petroff as Onegin, the sudd 


troduction of comic stylization 
impersonation of one of the second 
the duel scene, and the redistribut 
scenes among the acts. The faults of t 
production were in fact mostly d: 
the musical performance under 
Jasz’s direction was quite good 
tunately, if one could not bx 
Mr. Petrotf as Onegin one co 
tainly believe in Vera Bryner as 
she looked and acted the part 
ingly in addition to singing it effect 
though with a voice of no great s 
beauty and a strong vibrato. M: 
also sang well with a voice tha: 
rather dry; but Margery Maye 
was fresh agd lovely. 

Mr. Halasz being a man of «1 
and energy, I call on him to 


Mussorgsky’s—not 


Rimsky-Ko 


( 


X 


vit 


our 


if 
i 


t 


r 


vc 


Ha 
f the City Center's Opera division { 
the cpportunity to hear the | 
and expressive music of Tchaikovs 
“Eugen Onegin,” and for his d 
to give the work in Russian 
suppose some of my gratitude shou! 
to the person who drilled the America 


Or 


“ry 


net Shostakovitch’s—‘‘Boris Gocuno 


in Russian. 


Szigeti’s performance of Bach's CG 
conne seemed to be very fine. | s 
“seemed’’ because I had difficulty 
getting hold of it, so to speak, as! 





attenuated sound of the unaccomp 
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Figaro 
rom “II 
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ber fro 
Colun 
fartinic 
aby C 
he only 
njoyed | 
mpert; 3 
he reco. 
hould h 
nother 
bony C 
ased for 
which 
re subj 
ssly, I 
stinato t 
ourse, W 
id perfe 
ihe Woo 
vinsk) 
Victor’: 
fer two 
mn way 
ne and | 
tials, an 
on: Beal 
Mus 52, 
aaw's Vi 
nd Neme 
uis Gr 
nitten fo 
rilliance 
he San 
fonteux | 









mances 





} 
st 1dént 


Ballet 


Aoylan, Bey 


( reached me in the 
Carnegie fall Ns think it a must 
I and espec 





ke for 
ially 
» foes > its 
Be wt in addi- 
y that I had 
e of Mozart's D 
Q lari 


ee hall) 
here was the difhculty 


heard a perf 
yp Quintet by pest 


lla 


‘ae bape 
Katims that had had me all but 
sclaiming over its exciting ensembie 


tense les. Szigeti also played a Stra- 
the Divertimento that was an aston- 
perfo shingly effective arrangement of some 
tion of Leogmef the fascinating music of “Le Baiser 
la fée. - 
| also dar [he list of HMV importaticns that I 
s “L'Enfagmmentioned last week was one printed by 
ugh or. I have just seen a mimeographed 
nd ta! st issued by the New York Band In- 
epetition ¢ Company on which are the 
hine createmereat Cortot-Thibaud-Casals recordings 
certar the Schubert and Beethoven trios. 
vith And also these outstanding recordings, 
lay 9 g others: the John McCormack // 
zlo | tesoro from “Don Giovanni’ and 








im Columbia has issued Milhaud's 





na furtiva lagrima from “Elisir d'A- 
nore’ (DB-324; $2.50), the Elisabeth 
mann Deh tardar from 
Ficaro” and L'amerd, sard costante 
n “Il Re Pastore’’ (DB-10 1, $2.50), 
d the Roswange Gott! welch’ Dunkel 
er from “‘Fidelio’’ (DB-4522; $2.50) 
“Bal 
fartiniquais,”” performed by Robert and 
saby Casadesus (71831-D; $1). It is 
he only work of Milhaud that I have 
njoyed listening to; the performance is 
spert; and the sound of the pianos on 
he record lacks the rich egeneryy it 
ould have but is otherwise good. On 
nother single (7479-M; $1) is the 
bony Concerto that Stravinsky com- 
sed for the Woody Herman Orchestra, 
nwhich bits of jazz melody and rhythm 
fe subjected—unsuitably and _point- 
I would say—to the Stravinsky 
stinato treatment. It 
ourse, with all the St 
d performed with equal precision by 
Woody Herman Oechetten under 
asky’s direction. 
Victor's remaining December releases 
fer two works, each of which in its 
wn way is not worth the performers’ 
e and effort, Victor's machinery, ma- 
and labor, and listeners’ atten- 
Brahms’s ‘“‘Liebeslieder’’ Waltzes 
us 52, beautifully sung by Robert 
haw's Victor Chorale with Luboshutz 
od Nemenoff (Set 1076; $3.85), and 
ouis Gruenberg’s Violin Concerto, 
mitten for Heifetz, who plays it with 
tilliance of tone and technique with 
’ San Francisco Symphony under 
lonteux (Set 1079; $4. 85). The per- 
emances are excellently recorded. 


1177; 


vient, non 


is put together, of 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








The Record of the 
A.rab States 


Dear Sirs; It is a pity that Alvarez del 
Vayo in his excursion into Arab politics 
in your issue of December 7 should not 


1 1 


ted himself better with 
conclusions. As 


infor 


acqualt 
ee a ee a ae + 
facts before drawing his 
examples of his lack 
this field, 
pointed out: 
I 

1. When he 


was 


muon in 


the following errors may be 


says that the Arab League 


“whole-heartedly on Hitler's side’ 
lose the war, he 

Arab League was 
only formed March, 1945, that is, 
less than two months before the defeat 


of Germany. 


until Germany began to 


seems not to know the 


in 


2. As “proof” of the above statement 
he says that Syria and Lebanon under 


chief Mid- 
German 


the V richy regime became the 
dle Eastern 


mand. 


base of the com 


He 1s appare ently unaware that 
under Vichy neither the Syrians nor the 
Lebanese had independent representative 
—— and therefore shared no 


esponsibility for what happened in 
their territory. 


These are only minor examples of 
the author's inaccuracy. I have the fecl- 
ing that he has swallowed whole the 


contemporary ‘liberal’ about Arab 
politics, which is based not on a study 
of the facts but on Zionist propaganda. 
That propaganda attempts t 
(a) that the Arabs do not really object to 
the Jews, and 
to Arab re- 


myth 


Oo prove 


Palestine being given to 


(b) that what appears be 


sistance to Zionism is only the artificia 
creation of the British. The impression 
is ; thereby given that Zionism is fighting 
a heroic battle against British ti 


1 e lee 7. P ar? 
ism, and the Arabs scarcely come into 





the picture at all. 
This line of proj paganda deliberatel 
glosses over the fact th; li al 


Zionism which has been the pampered 
child of British imperialism; that but for 
the armed might of Great Britain there 
would today be no Zionists in Palestine. 


If there is a tempo: 





tween the British govern ment and the 
Zionist leade rs, that is merely because 
these leaders are not satisfied with the 
pace at which tl movement is being 
allowed to grow. In all this it is the 
Arabs who have been the victims and 
the attacked; they are the 


to understand the attitude 


like Mr. del Vayo 


1d justice about 


other parts of the 


world but to lose these qualities when it 


con 


W: 


Vay 


" 


we 


ies to the Palestine question 
CECIL HOURANI, 
Secretary, the Arab Ofhce 


December 17 


ish neton 


il, 


It is unnecessary to say that Mr. del 
yo did not de -pend for his facts on 
omist propaganda’; that those facts 
re accurate, despite Mr. Hourant's 


ran 


Mr 
Arab League was 


marks, can easily be shown Hou 


1 tells us that “the 


only formed in March, 1945."’ As secre 
tary of the Arab Office in Washington 
he should know his dates, but they do 
not coincide with those acc epted by 

higher authorities. The Arab League 


em 


ierged from a ser 


i¢s of conferences 


among Arab leaders called by Mustapha 


Na 


head of the Wafd Pa 
after Mr. E 


has Pasha, 


shortly len, 


in Egypt, den, in 
January, 1943, had repeated an earlier 
suggestion that Britain would view with 
SsyMpa hy a movement to hiev e unity 
among ‘ae Arab states. The conferences 
led to the conclusion of a protocol fo: 
mally establishing the Arab League. The 
protocol w s signed on October 7, 1944 
Azam Pasha, secretary general of the 


At 





' tes 4 9 
ab League, in an interview published 


5 I 
a few weeks ago in the Egyptian daily 
Al Kutla, spoke of the beneficial effe 
of the league's activities “during the 
twenty-eight months of its existence 
That would fix the founding of the 
Leag re at about Ar gust, 1944, or two 
ynths before the protocol was signed 
—and eight months before the date 
given by Mr. Hourani 
But, dates aside, Mr. del Vayo’'s ass 
tion that itil Germany began to lose 
the war it e Arab League] was 
whole-heartedly on Hitler's side’ rf 
ferred in fact to the states now com- 
posing the Arab League; they were pro- 
Nazi long before they were formally 
nited ’ 
As ror the que on or the resp 
sibility of Syria and Lebanon for G 
1 ivities the Levant, the facts 
are as Mr del Vavo sta | Althouch 
the Levantine republics were under 
Vich both tl gov nents 
a j the lon int polit al parties w ag 
flagran pro-Naz Th Military 
Handbook” published by the G. H. © 
tish Army in the Middle East 





Crossword Puzzle No. 194 


BARRETT 


By JACK 
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ACROSS 


1 Pastry is not plentiful here 


5 
10 


il 


= 


32 


14 
15 


18 
21 
24 
26 
28 
29 


~ 


3f 


> © be 


a 


S AA 


Place where you consign things you 


want to forget 


Love may take away the sight, but 


this restores it! 


To return on a ship of the desert to 
King Arthur’s court 


What you need to start in the 


ing business 
Avaricious 
Without them, 
you might say 


can 


She has our sympathy 


Bread not 
Lvov 
Chirped 


Having rusty locks 


becomes 


writ- 


can’t, 


recommended for pies 


This balance is not at the bank 
in a lady’s cham- 
ber To the lascivious pleasing of a 


“Capers 


lute” 
Treat as an alien 


DOWN 


Choice 


The old school (4 and 5) 


Inflated 
Grass much favored for feeding 
cattle 

Tipples (anag.) 


| speeches and direct help given to t} 


| prevents us from citing. 


| battle of Zionism against British ; 


| answer to his contention that Zionis 
| “has been the pampered child of Bri: 








The NATION 


every party mentioned the comments rup 
as follows: “German connections, pro. 
Nazi"; . “with strong Nazi-Fascis 
tendencies”’; “under the direction 
of von Heutig,”’ etc. About the National 
bloc headed by Shukri Kuwatli, today 
President of the Syrian Republic, the 
“Handbook”” remarks, “The party js 
pro-German.” Apart from the records 
of parties, the period referred to by 
Mr. del Vayo is studded with the pro. 
Nazi acts of most of the prominent Arab 
leaders in the Levant; Mr. Hourani ha 
apparently forgotten, for example, the 
close collaboration of most of t! 
leaders with the German-Italian Armis 
Commission in 1940-41, the 












1es¢ 






tice 






Iraqi rebels by Riad al Sulh, now Prim: 
Minister of Lebanon, by Hashim Atasj 
ex-President of the Syrian Republic, by 
the late Emir Shekib Arslan, who head 
the Mufti’s espionage office in Gener 
and by many others whom lack of space 








Mr. del Vayo’s theme was not t 






perialism but rather the reactionary : 
played in the United Nations by t 
Arab states. It seems unnecessary, t! 
fore, to comment on Mr. Hourani's 
paragraph except to say that the r 
of the past seven years, since the W 
Paper was issued, would seem suffi 













imperialism.”°—EDITORS THE NATION 














7 Here and there; hither 
then thither 

8 Not necessarily what enabled the 
enemy agent to be far-sighted 

9 They plaster it on some houses 


16 


now 


Neither legal nor tender means of 
acquiring legal tender 

Men can’t bear them 

The champagne bucket, perhaps 
(3-4) 

20 Where the eggs are laid 

21 Chirpy insects, these 

22 He owes most of his illegal posit 
to a moneylender 

Become attached to 

A woman of fashion 


17 
19 


on 


23 


29 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 193 


ACROSS :—1 BADMINTON; 6 CHEKA; 2 OR 
GANON; 10 BETHUNE; 11 DRAGNET; 12 
TYRANNY; 13 SOS; 15 DISUSE; 17 TRIXIZ; 
18 ARMOR; 19 PRIEST; 22 YAFFLE; 2 
ANT; 27 TIFFANY; 28 UNSWEAR; 30 OAR- 


LAPS; 31 FIGHTER; 32 GLOVE; 33 AT- 
TAINDER. 
DOWN:—1 BROOD: 2 DOGDAYS; 8 INN- 


INGS; 4 TENETS;5 NO BUTS; 6CATERER; 
7 BQUINOX; 8 ACETYLENE; 14 OSMAN; 
15 DIPHTHONG; 16 EAT; 17 TRY; 20 IN- 
FERNO; 21 SWANAGE; 23 ASSEGAI; 24 
FRETTED; 25 AYESHA; 26 TUFFET; 2 
RARER, 
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Montgomery in Moscow—Alexander Werth 
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S FL [ FY $0 well told.” limes Literary Supplement, London. In the 
| light of newly discovered material, and with Blunden’s in- 


tuitive sympathy and narrative talent, a more vivid Shelley 
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